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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





g@ A number of communications and other arti- 
eles, intended for this number, are excluded for 
want of room. They shall appear next month. 





Farmers Hien Scnoot: We had intended to de- 
vote considerable space to a description of this In- 
stitution and to the proceedings lately held in refe- 
rence to it, but must postpone it till a more favorable 
epportunity. 





Lancaster Orry: Mr. Amos Row, lately Assistant 
Teacher in the Male High School, has been appoint- 
ed Principal of the Primary and Secondary schools 
of the City, with general supervisory powers. He 
has been succeeded in the High School by Mr. S. C. 
Walker. 





County Suprerintexpents’ Convention: At length 
we have found room for the publication of the re- 
ports made to the Reading Convention of County 
Superintendents. They will be read with interest 
and profit; and, taken in connection with the de- 
bates, which may be found in the August No., will 
show that the present corps of County Superinten- 
dents seem to comprehend the work before them. 





SCHUYLKEILL COUNTY. 

An earnest communication from one of the 
Teachers of this county has been received, com- 
plaining of the County Superintendent. The arti- 
ele is rather severe for our columns; but there must 
be something wrong there. At the commencement 
of the Superintendency, no county in the State had 
done more for her own educational improvement, or 
stood higher, than Schuylkill. Since that time she 


to retrogression in these times of a rapid advance- 
ment all around. We have, with regret, noticed 
the little interest or part taken by the Superintend- 
ent in the County Institutes; yet, we now hear, that 
he has time enough to devote to politics. Hereisa 
sin of commission, as well as one of omission; and 
if both or either be persisted in, it is easy to fortell 
the result. 


LANCASTER CO. NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We have not been in the habit of devoting an 
undue proportion of the Journal to Lancaster af- 
fairs; but the proceedings of the “‘ Harvest-home” 
at Millersville on the 22d of August, are not merely 
of local interest. They detail the first formal 
movement in the State towards putting the new 
Normal School Act into operation, and as such will 
be read, in every county of the State, with interest. 
Up to the present time $15.000 of the sum required 
to increase the buildings and ground, have been 
secured; and the work of enlarging the Hall or 
Chapel has been actually commenced. If the sum 
yet needed be subscribed soon, the additional wing, 
to accommodate over 100 students, will be com- 
menced early next spring. 








NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

In this number will be found as much of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held in Philadelphia on the 
26th of August, to organize the National Teachers’ 
Association, as we have space for. Al! that is of 
real importance will be found embraced. The De- 
bates not having been published, it would interest 
the reader little to read the mere journal of motions, 
and the names of those who made and supported 
or opposed them. 

We had hoped and intended to be present, and 
were about starting to attend the second afternoon’s 
session, when accidentally informed that the meeting 
adjourned at the close of the j/irst day; only a few 





seems to have almost stood still, which is equivalent 


persons having attended. Where were the many 
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hundreds of the Teachers of Philadelphia? When |tive to the inquiring teacher. 4. The salary ($300 
will they learn to be less exclusive, or less careless, | was wholly inadequate to secure the services of the 
in all that relates to the elevation of their own pro- right kind of person for the office, and to enable 
fession and the improvement of the schools? /him to devote his whole time to its duties,—a con- 
{ition indispensable in a county with 140 schools.— 
REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY—NO. 2. In this connexion and as applying also to all similar 
For the reasons given in the last number, the re- /cases, it may here be remarked, that inadequacy of 
view of the operations and. results of the County salary, though a grave cause of complaint on the 
Superintendency will now be commenced, taking the | part of the public against the convention of Direc- 
counties in their alphabetical order. |tors who control this matter, is no excuse whatever 
The test results in every case will be,—as stated, ,in the mouth of the officer. He knew his duties and 
1. The number of pupils in school; 2, the duration | what was expected from him. If the compensation 
of teaching ; and 3, the average salaries of Teachers, | Was not sufficient, he should not have undertaken 
the year before and each year during the first term the duties. Better let the office be vacant altogeth- 
of the Superintendency, comparatively stated. jer than have the system held responsible for such 
The efficiency or inefficiency of the Superinten- Ger ons of its functions as must surely result 
dency, in the production of these results, will bein failure. 
traced, so far as the facts will admit, to the qualifi-| For these reasons the Superintendency in Adams, 
cation of the officer, under the heads of 1, Profes-| may be safely stated to have effected little good. 
sional Knowledge,—that is whether or not a practi- ALLEGHENY, 


cal Teacher ; 2, Efforts to arouse public attention by| No report having been made by the Superintend- 
the holding of meetings, &c.; 3, J/mprovement of ent of Allegheny county for the year which termi- 
Teachers by Institutes, both county and district; and ‘nated on the lst of June, 1854, the statistics for the 


4, Adequacy of Compensation, in reference to the | preceding year are here made use of. 
amount of duty to be performed. 



































SALARIES. 
aDabs COUNTY. > No. of Sdutere, Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 23.096 7 months. $32.03 | $18.17 
ssi Jivani or tcactens, | 1855 33.772 6.8 31.75 | 20.43 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. . Male. | Female. | 1896 39.544 6 months 3d’ys{ 33.70| 21.68 
——— CU __ = -_—_—- - — — a AY “ « 
1854 | 7375 | 4m. 23 days. | $17.67 gideg |1857] 27104 JG 88.87] 23.34 
1855) 8157 7 4“ 12 20.91 13.32 There is little encouraging in this exhibit. The 
1856 7177 as me © 21.24 15.10 ‘ ‘ 
1857] 7172 | 411 * | 21.98 | 14.43 | pumber of pupils seems largely increased at the 





Here are results by no means satisfactory. Though |Commencement, but to have fallen off during the 
the first year of the Superintendency seems to have | Progress of the first orm of the Saperiatensency ; 
brought a large increase of children into schools | the duration of nstraction falls off from 7 to 6 
and to have slightly raised the Teachers’ compensa- | months ; and the salary of male teachers shows an 
tion; yet on the whole, there is a decrease both in increase not even proportioned to the increased cost 
attendance, and inthe duration of Teaching. It is|of living. The addition of $5.17 to the monthly pay 
true the increase in the salary of male Teachers. is |Of female teachers is the only cheering sign of im- 
maintained ; but it is no more than the increased ex- | provement. 
pense of living in any other employment would have These unsatisfactory results cannot be accounted 
produced, The only bright spot in this table is the for on the supposition that the statistics are not full ; 
considerable, yet still insufficient advance, in the sal- because the number of schools reported from was 306 
ary of Female Teachers. in 1855, 318 in 1856, and 321 in 1857, showing only 

The explanation of these results, so far as they are |® Datural growth, which should have increased in- 
dependent on the County Superintendency, is this : |Stead of diminishing most of the figures in the ta- 
1. The officers were not teachers,—the duties having | ble. ’ 
been performed by a lawyer during the first part of In accurately estimating results in Allegheny, it 
the term and a clergyman the latter part. 2. Though |i8 but fair to state that considerable efforts at im- 
some efforts were made during the first part of the |provement had been made by the teachers of the 
term, to arquse public interest in the schools and the |coutty, before the Institution of the Superintend- 
system, they were not of that frequent, earnest con-|ency; avd that conseqently less progress is to be ex- 
tinued kind which alone commands success ; and du- | pected than in counties in which no such movement 
ring the latter part they were less frequent. 3. Nojhad preceded the operations of the office. Still, 
Institutes, properly so called, were held. A few|making all due allowance, the summing up is not 
county conventions and meetings were called, but | what it should be, nor is the failure decidedly trace- 
were neither numerously attended, nor so success-jable to those defects in the office which have been 
ful, as to render their repetition generally desirable; | assumed as indices. 1. Both the gentlemen who filled 
owing, plainly, to the fact that they were not instruc- | the office during the term were practical ‘Teachers. 
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2. ine efforts are known to have been made to en- 
list the co-operation of the public in the attempt to 
improve the schools. 3. Considerable attention, 
though not exactly of the free Institute kind, was 
paid to the improvement of the teachers; and 4, 
the salary ($1000), though not ample for a county 
with considerably over 300 schools, was still suffi- 
cient to justify the public in expecting the devotion 
of the officer’s whole time and attention to the du- 
ties of his office. 

Probably a better result would now be apparent, 
if greater attention had been given to the essential 
duty of school visitation, and to the creation of a 
desire for improvement, amongst the teachers of the 
county, by their own efforts. Be the cause of short 
coming what it may, however, the figures of Alle- 
gheny do not foot up as they should. It cannot be 
denied, that under no more favorable circumstances, 
much better results have been elsewhere produced. 

ARMSTRONG, 

No statistics for 1854. 





SALARIES. 


No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. Male. | Female. 


1853 8.239 4 months. $19.39 | $1141. 
1855 9.461 4 ad 22.04] 16.15 
1856 9.335 4 mos. 13 days. | 22.88] 16.10 
1857 9 907 46 13 « 23.47 17.48 





This county looks pretty well in the table, show- 
ing an advance in all the figares. The number of 
scholars is largely increased and the increase kept 
up to the last year. The duration of teaching is 
slightly improved; and the compensation of male 
teachers is moderately, while that of females is ma- 
terially, advanced. But there must be some impor- 
tant retarding cause at work to keep down the du- 
ration of teaching to four and a half months, in a 
county otherwise apparently doing so well. Proba- 
bly the expense of new school houses has much to 
do with it; and it is to be hoped that this obstacle 
will soon cease to close the schools at the end of 
such short terms. 

Much less is personally known of the condition 
of the Superintendency in this than in most of the 
other counties. It may be said, however, 1. That a 
change took place in the office during the term, and 
that it is not known whether the first incumbent 
was a practical teacher; but that his successor, 
though a lawyer, is believed to be a teacher of con- 
siderable experience. 2. & 3. Neither is it known 
that much effort to arouse public interest or to im- 
prove teachers was made. 4, But the salary ($300) 
is insufficient to secure the whole time and services 
of the officer, which are indispensable in a county 
with 200 schools. 

On the whole, the Superintendency seems to have 
had a moderately good effect in Armstrong, though 
not to the extent it is capable of. No doubt, with 
an adequate salary, the office would here produce 
all the results expected from it. 


BEAVER, 
No statistics for 1854. 

















SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 7.489 5 months. | $20.37 | $10.53 
1855 6.804 4 mos. 18days.| 22.45 13.17 
1856 6.241 4.8: 4¢@)°s 22.93 14.63 
1857 7. 175 |4 “< 13° « 24.23 | 14. 17 











~ These numbers show a material falling off during 
the first two years of the Superintendency, except 
in the item of teacher’s wages; and they exhibit a 
large addition to the number of pupils in school last 
year, with some improvement in the compensation 
of male teachers. 

Though it made a promising start the first year, 
Beaver has not been remarkable for the activity 
of the Superintendency in any of the particulars se- 
lected for comparison. 1. Like many of the other 
counties the officer changed during the term, and it 
is not known whether any of the incumbents had 
any considerable experience as a practical teacher ; 
2. & 3. Nor does much effort seem to have been 
made to arouse the county, or to interest the teach- 
ers in the proper discharge of their duties. 4. But 
what could be expected from a Superintendent with 
a salary of $350 in a county with nearly 150 schools? 

This county, though really amongst the most in- 
telligent and promising in the State,—having made 
a clever start in school improvements some years 
ago, has done little under the Superintendency. No 
doubt a full salary to a fit person is all that is need- 
ed to place it in the foremost rank. 





Book Notices. 


A Treatise oN SuRVEYING, in which the Theory and 
Practice are fully explained: preceded by a short Treat- 
ise on Logarithms: and also a compendious system of 
Plane Trigonometry. The whole illustrated by numer- 
ousexamples. By Samuel Alsop, author of a Treatise on 
Algebra, &c. Svo., 435 pages. E. C. & J. Biddle, Phila. 
1857. 

This seems to be a capital work on the science and art 
of which it treats,—for it is eminently practical as well as 
soundintheory. The chapter on *‘ Chain Surveying” (the 
process of measuring land without a compass, and merely 
by means of a chain or tape line) will be found of great va!- 
ue to farmexs, a8 will that on laying out and dividing land. 
In the chapter on the “* Variation of the Compass,” will be 
found, in a small space, much reliable information of great 
use, and often desired by those engaged in the study and the 
business of surveying. 

First Book oF CHEMISTRY AND ALLIED SCIENCES, in- 
cluding an outline of Agricultural Chemistry. By John 
A. Porter, M. A., M. D., Prof. of Organic ‘Chemistry in 
Yale College, short 12mo. -» 202 pages. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, 1857. 

The enumeration of the subjects of the Chapters of this 
little work, will be its best notice. They are: Atoms and 
Attraction, Heat, Meteorelogy, Steam, Electricity, Metal- 
loids, Metals, Oxides and Sulphurets, Sults, the Daguereo- 
type, Chemical Analysis, Vegetable Chemistry, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Physiology and Physiological Chemistry, Circu- 
lation of matter, and Geology. The whole is lucidly ex- 
plained and admirably illustrated with cuts. The only ob- 
jection is the question and answer form of the text. Why 
will school-book authors cling to this parrot mede of in- 
struction? The teacher himself should frame the qvestion 
from the text and the pupil should educe the answer, in his 
own words, from his knowledge of the subject. Otherwise 








there may be answering without knowing. 
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First Lessons 1n Geometry, by Thos. Hill. 114 pages| 


14mo. Hickling, Swan & Brown, Boston, 1857. 
This admirable little book is designed familiarly to ex- 


plain the great principles of Geometry to little children, by | 
exhibiting to them forms in their various modifications, and | 


teaching them accurately to ob-erve them. A foundation 


of observation and accuracy, thus laid in early life, must | 
prove invaluable in after study; and such foundation can | 


be laid by the proper use of this book. 


State & BrackBoarp Exercises, by Wm. A. Alcott, M. | 
D. Revised Edition, 202 pages 18mo. Reading Pa., H.| 
A. Lantz, 1857. } 
Now that all teachers,—who are teachers,—put the slate. 

and pencil into the hands of the child as soon as he enteis | 

school, and rely mainly on the blackboard for illustration in | 
all oral instruetion, here is the very beok needed, both by 
teacher and pupil. When it is added that the author is the | 
well known Dr. Alcott, nothing more need be said to attract | 


school house and playgrounds, with adjacent groves of 
trees, and a beautiful landscape in the back ground. It will 
be printed on thin parchment paper, and is of large size, six 
inches by ten; so as to be framed, if teachers choose to pre- 
serve iti that shape. This certificate will be styled on its 
face, “‘ Teacher’s County Certificate,’ to distinguish it from 
the State certificate under the Normal School Act. The 
wording of the certificate has not been changed. 

The Temporary certificate has been electrotyped, and is 
unchanged in its phraseology, except the addition of ** Men- 
tal Arithmetic ;”? but has been enlarged in size, to four 
inches by seven, with better paper and type, anda very 
neat ornamental border; presenting a much better appear- 
ance than the old permanent certificates. But there is no 
danger of mistaking it for either of the others. It will be 


called ** Teacher’s Provisional Certificate.” 
| 


These two new certificates are to take the place of the 
two old ones; but are intended to represent a higher stand- 


attention to the work, 


LirHocraPH or Dr. Tuomas ArnnoLp.—We have re- 
ceived from Wm. L Gage, Manchester, N. H., a beautifui 


jard of qualifications, than it was practicable to establish 
| three years ago. The following instructions will accompa- 
ny the new certificates : 

| County Certificate: This new edition of the Professional 


likeness of this great English Teacher. It.is 18 by 13 inch- | Certificate is intended to supersede that heretofore in use, in 
es, and said to be accurate. Ten postage stamps, sent to | the following manner, viz: 


W. Gage, will procure a copy by mail. 











Official. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HaRaisBuRG, October, 1857. 


I. Superintendents are directed to deliver it, without a re- 
examination, to all holders of the old Professional Certifi- 
cate, whose teaching and known qualifications justly entitle 
them to it. 

II. They are also instructed to re-examine all Teachers 
holding the old Permanent Certificate, in regard to whose 

| qualifications any doubt may exist; and to refuse the new 
Professional Certificate to all Teachers, no matter what 


DECISIONS. 


their other qualifications, whose Teaching is not satisfac- 


2.° Division of School Funds: It has been decided, over | 5)», 


and over again, by this Department,—as often doubtless as 
a dozen times a year for the last twenty years,—that the 


lil. All permanent certificates, not presented within a 


reasonable time, for renewal or surrender, under one or 


school moneys of @ District can not be divided equally | other of the above heads, to be annulled. 


amongst the schools, unless the latter are all equal in their 


If these certifieates could have been procured in time for 


circumstances and necessary expenditures. It is prone tae| 5 regular fall examinations, the exchanges could have 
understand bow the contrary opinion and practice should | heen made at that time, and a general annulment proclaimed 
have prevailed. Education, not money, is the object of the |as soon as the examinations were over. But now Superin- 
school system. The money raised by local taxation and |tendents must be governed by circumstances, and fix such 
the State appropriation, is # means, not an end; and the |« reasonable time’ as may be just and practicable, making 


means should be so applied as to most fairly and equitably | allowance for the season, distance, sessions of the schools, 


accomplish the desired educational result. 


The contingent expenses of each school, for fuel, repairs, 


Superintendent’s engagements in the field, and the proba- 
bility of teacher’s finding him at home and at leisure, &c.— 


&e., are to be paid out of the common treasury, according to | put when known incompetent teachers are in the schools, 


the necessities of each, whether they amount to the same 
sum in every case, or not. The wagesof Teachers should 
be regulated by their qualifications, the grade and size of 
the school in which they are employed, and the amount of 
professional labor they have to perform—whether all are 
equal, or no two alike. The funds of the district should re- 
main in the treasury, without division, until wanted for 
their legitimate uses, and then be drawn out by orders upon 
the Treasurer, specifying the school and the particular item 
ef expense. These, of course, will be mostly arranged and 
understood, before any of the expenses become payable. 

The schools should all be kept open the same length of 
time, and ‘in all other respects equal and exact justice should 
be doue to all paits of the district, as near as may be prac- 
ticable. But equality of money is not justice, unless other 
circumstances are also equal. Some schools are large and 
some small, owing to the density of population or otherwise ; 
and it would be manifestly unjust to pay the teacher of fifty 
to seventy scholars, no higher wages than the teacher of 
twenty scholars; or to put the holder of a first-class certifi- 
cate on the same level, as to compensation, with the holder 
ot a barely passable temporary certificate. The only se- 
rious obstacle to the due administration of the system in 
this respect, is the scarcity of competent teachers, and the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of getting suitable teachers for 
all the schools. But this evil is becoming less every year ; 
and untilit is entirely removed, Directors must take the re- 
sponsibility, -xercise their own judgment, and do the best 
they can for the important public interests committed to 
their charge. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The New Certificates: A change of plans has prevented 
the issuing of the new Teachers’ Certificates as soon as was 
expected, when the September Journal went to press. They 
will be transmitted by mail or express at an early day. 

The Permanent Certificate has been handsomely engraved 
on stone in bank note style, with a vignette representing a 


}on the faith of an old permanent certificate, mistakenly 
| granted, the earliest opportunity should be taken to annul 
| the certificate and issue a new one of the proper provisional 
jgrade. Many holders of the old permanent certificate, hav- 
jing left the county, or not being pow engaged in teaching, 
|the most proper and effectual method of annulment would 
be a circular notice to each Board of Directors, at the pro- 
per time, that all permanent certificates of the old style have 
been annulled, and can no longer be received by them as 
authority for the employment of teachers. No certificate 
can be annulled except upon ten day’s notice, under the sal- 
utary terms of the proviso in the 41st section of the geaezal 
school law of May 8, 1854. 

Both the phraseology and design of the * County Certifi- 
cate ” require that the examination on which it is based, 
should be ‘“‘rHorovcH.” This requirement is absolute, 
and cannot be disregarded. The vital point in this Certifi- 
cate is the ** Art of Teaching,” and the skill and tact of new 
applicants cannot be determined by either a written or oral 
examination. Successful practice in the school is the only 
true and reliable test; and it is impossible that the County 
Certificate can be properly granted without it. 

In the new Temporary Certificate, Arithmetic has been 
formally divided into “* Mental ” and ** Written,” as a spe- 
cial intimation to Teachers that the former, as well as the 
latter, is regarded as essential. In the Professional Certifi- 
cate the term “ Arithmetic ’’ will be understood as, of course, 
including both divisions; just as ‘“‘ Geography” includes 
*¢ Physical,” ** Descriptive,” ‘‘ Political,” &c., &c. 

Provisional Certificate: The blank in the top line of this 
Certificate “ good for one —— only,” is intended to be filled 
by the word * Term’ or “ year,” at the discretion of Super- 
intendents. Some teachers are still employed from necessi- 
ty; not choice and the shorter their legalized engagements 
the better, unless they show signs of improvement. 
Superintendents in issuing this certificate should be care- 
ful not to underestimate the force of language, but to give 








it its due significance: The terms “good,” and * very 
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»”? represented on this certificate by the figures “‘ 1,” 
and ‘ 2,” are strong expressions when used to indicate su- 
periority of scholarship, and skill in teaching, and should 
not be used ‘at random. 

Ability to teach is of the essence of every Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate, of whatever grade. Therefore, when applicants for 
the Provisional Certificate have never taught, the space op- 
posite “ Teacnine” should be left blank, until their ability 
to teach has been practically tested in the school; and then 
marked according to the degree of their success. 

County Institutes : The Teachers’ Institute, properly con- 
ducted, is undeniably the great lever in the hands of Coun- 
ty Superintendents to lift the school system from the dead 
level of apathy and indifference ; the most effective and 
powerful agency at his command to reach and rouse public 
opinion, vivify the profession and energize the administra- 
tion of the system. Superintendents who neglect this im- 
portant means of improvement, will soon find themselves 
and their counties getting into the back ground. Directors 
and people may be apathetic or hostile ; Teachers averse to 
the movement, either from an unwillingness to improve, a 
misapprehension of the character and purposes of an Insti- 
tute, a consciousness of inferiority, and 4 mistaken fear of 
public criticism and exposure; and the prospect, generally, 
discouraging. But this only shows the greater necessity for 
Institutes, and makes the obligations of County Superinten- 
dents heavier and more imperative in this direction. 

The County Supetintendent is the head of the school sys- 
tem in the county. He is the local leader of the educational 
forces. In most cases the limited compensation received is 
proclamation to all the world that he does not work exclu- 
sively for pay. The public, therefore, are on the look out 
to see what the prompting motives can be, and naturally 
expect that they must have their origin in a love for the 


schools and a desire to promote their welfare ; and they will, | 


with equal propriety, draw their conclusions from his move- 
ments, and what they see accomplished through his personal 
agency. The Institute is the most palpable and conclusive 
demonstration he can offer them; and he should not wait 
for others to move in the matter, but should promptly lead 
off himself; fix upon a suitable time and place ; issue a call ; 
and by letters and personal appeals, urge upon teachers the 
duty and policy of attending. 

But when assembled, whether few or many, it is impor- 
tant that the work done should be of the right kind and in 
the right manner. The genuine Institute is neither a de- 
dating club nor literary lyceum, but a provisional normal 
school, with practical tuition in scholarship, and in the theo- 
ry and art of teaching, in the day time, and general lectures 
in the evening, and all the sessions open to the public, who, 
it is very desirable, should be induced to attend. What is 
wanted is life, interest and practical directness in the exer- 
cises; something that shall waken up teachers and reward 
them for coming, and stimulate their professional hopes and 
ambition. Placid indifference; a cold, phlegmatic fulfil- 
ment of the law; or a harsh, unsympathising demeanor, 
will fallgshort of accomplishing the ends iu view. Combined 
with the requisite professional capacity, it wants genial life, 
and a spirit of cordial activity that shall make itself felt in 
the cause, and elicit reciprocal interest. There is no danger 
of too much warmth and earnestness in such a cause as this, 
and with such solid and safe materia! to work upon as our 
noble State affords, if the kindling zeal be under the control 
of a sound judgment, and directed into proper channels. If 
the Superintendent distrusts his own experience and skill 
in this line, he should get competent assistance, if a friendly 
invitation will bring it; if not, he should not hesitate to in- 
cur any reasonable expense for this purpose ; especially now 
at the commencement of the second term of the office. The 
outcome will recompense the risk, and teachers will freely 
contribute a generous poition, as soon as they see the ad- 
vantages of the Institute. Former Superintendents on small 
salaries employed Instructors at their own expense, and 
found their hands and influence greatly strengthened. Bet- 
ter salaries and better prospects, make the path of duty 
plainer and safer, now than then. 


TO DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS. 


Teacher’s Monthly Reports: The 27th Section of the School 
law, contains the following provisions which Directors and 
Teachers are not at liberty to disregard : 

*¢ That it shall be the duty of every teacher employed un- 
der the provisions,of this act, to make out and file with the 
board of directors or controllers of the district, at the end of 
each month, a report setting forth the whole number of pu- 





pils attending school during the month, designating whether 
male or female, the number of days each attended, the 
books used and branehes taught; and until such report shall 
have been made, it shall not be lawful for the board of di- 
rectors to pay said teacher for his or her services. The re- 
ports made in pursuance of the foregoing provision, shall be 
regularly filed by the secretary of the board of directors or 
controllers, and shal! at all times be subject to the inspec- 
tion of any citizen of the district.’’ 

Blank sheets for these reports are furnished by the Depart- 
ment, free of cost; but as the schools of the State require 
sixty thousand of these sheets every year, they should not 
be wasted, but an economical and careful use made of them. 
They are for no other use than that specified in the law; 
and uot intended to supply the place of a roll or register in 
the school. It isthe duty of Directors to provide a perma- 
nent School register for every schoo]; but when they neglect 
this important item, the Teacher should get some foolscap 
paper, and make a register for his*own use, and from that 
make out the monthly report to the Board,on the blanks 
furnished. The County Superintendent generally now de- 
posits the supply for the district with the Secretary. When 
the Teacher is employed, the Secretary should deliver to him, 
at the commencement of his term, as many sheets as there 
are months in the term, and hold him responsible for their 
preservation and legitimate use. The Teacher should not 
be obliged to run to the Secretary every month for a blank 
report. 

New Teacher’s Certificate: The leading reasons for a gen- 
eral revision of Teacher’s Certificates, and the substitution 
of new and more satisfactory styles, were specified in the 
last number of the School Journal, and are of a character 
to speak for themselves, needing no vindication from the 
friends of the school system. The protection of the public 





und the continued prosperity of the schools, im periously de- 
| manded a reformation of the irregularities of the first three 


| years of the County Superintendency, m regard to the 


| granting of ‘Peacker’s Certificates; and it was advisatile 
| that the reform should come in a shape that would occasion 
, the least embarrassment to Superintendents and Teachers, 
| consistently with the accomplishment of the objects in 
| view. The improved style of the “‘ County Certificate ” 
} and the much higher professional value placed upon it by 
the Department, present inducements to Teachers to endea- 
vor to bring their attainments and skill up to the level of 
its requirements. It is the highest existing certificate under 
our system, and when fairly won by the meritorious teacher, 
will be a most valuable testimonial of professional charac- 
ter, and a profitable passport to the confidence and patron- 
age of Directors. 

It will not be disputed by any one that every certificate, 
of whatever grade, should be an accurate representation of 
the qualifications of the holder. Otherwise. Directors could 
place no reliance upon them, and it would be useless to is- 
sue them. It would also be very impolitic for Teachers, for 
although they might succeed for a time, by virtue of an un- 
just certificate, in getting schools and wages above their 
real qualifications, the imposition would soon be discovered, 
and their engagement terminated; and the same result 
would ensue wherever they might go—thus greatly damag- 
ing the profession generally, as well as themselves. No 
right minded teacher will desire to obtain employment under 
false pretences; and those of an opposite character have 
no right to complain, if their qualifications are marked at 
their true value. It is therefore earnestly recommended to 
Directors and Teachers to aid in the early removal of the 
old permanent certificate from market, and the substitution 
of such new certificates as the merits of Teachers may jus- 
tify. Superintendents are enjoined, and are disposed to deal 
fairly with Teachers in this matter, and to hold the scales of 
justice with steadiness and impartiality. A limited number 
only of the **county certificate ” will be transmitted to Su- 
perintendents. They are not to be cheapened in the market, 
by careless profusion in their distribution. Further sup- 
plies will be sent out, however, as fast as the improvement 
in Teachers will warrant. 








Original Communications. 








ART OF QUFSTIONING.—No.3. 
In my former articles, I referred to, and endeav- 
ored to explain a few of the prominent principles, to 





be observed by the teacher in propounding ques- 
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tiors to his classes. We found it necessary for the |Semi- peeray as Eee) of the aspirates, as sf, and 
questions of the instructor to vary in nature and in — Which of the three was the most distinct sound? 
scopé, according to the capacities of the pupils |or, When did I use the most voice? The first.— 
taught, and the particular kind of teaching labor, at|Three others are given. For instance:-—The sound 
the time being performed. We referred the teach- ‘of oin not, of v, and of k, and the same query 
er’s duty mainly to three departments—Instruction, |again put to the class. Other questions should also 
Hearing of Recitations, and furnishing suitable prac-|be given, as, What two voice sounds did you hear? 
tice. Questions should be put accordingly. Keeping |The first, and second. Which was made with the 
in mind these distinctions, I now propose to consid- ‘breath alone? Similar questions and exercises may 
er, more directly, the art of questioning, as applied to | ‘and ought to be given upon all the sounds, until all 
each of them, by means of illustration with some of | the distinctions are noted, and the pupils are able to 
the branches of study. | perceive the difference, as soon as a sound is given, 
I wish to give espeeial prominence to elementary | The pupils will now probably be able to tell how 
instruction ;—and I will suppose a class prepared to | many classes of sounds there are in the language, if 
commence the study of Orthography thoroughly.— |the question is given out direct, after this manner : 
The teacher, after securing the attention of the class, How many classes of sounds, then, are there in the 
gives the pupils an idea of the nature of tke subject, ish language? If not, they may be told that 
by telling them that they are about to commence | there are three: Vocals made with the voice—Semi- 
learning the nature and use of our language—what | vocals made with voice and breath—and aspirates 
it is—how it is spoken, written, &c. ;—that they are | made with the breath only. 
first to learn some of the easiest parts, and that) They may now commence using the proper terms, 
when these are learned, they will be prepared to ad- as they are, by the teacher’s help, capable of under- 
vance to those parts which are more difficult ;—that, | standing their import. Tne text-book comes in now 
if they give good attention, and strive to recollect |as a help. The thing itself has been taught, and also 
what is told them, and study upon it according to | the application of the terms used to designate it. 
the directions which will be given them, they will! Now, the teacher recognizes a second depart- 
find it a very pleasing and interesting subject ;—and|ment of labor—namely—Hearing the recitation. 
it will certainly be a most useful one, as it will help | Questions are now used which suppose some know- 
them to spell, read, write, &c.;—indeed an under-|/edge of the subject, as the following: What is an 
standing of it, cannot well be dispensed with. (The|elementary sound? Howmany have we? Givean 
teacher should avoid at the outset, using any techni-|example? The next in the class give two elementary 
cal terms, until the things designated by those terms|sounds? The next three, the next five, &e. How 
be clearly understood.) ;many classes of sounds? What are their names? 
After this explanation, the teacher says, Listen! | What are vocals? Semi-voeals? Aspirates? Give 
He then utters the sound of a in rain, of ¢ in mete, |¢xamples of each? The same system can be observ- 
of i in time, of o in tone, of u in tube, and says, |ed in teaching the varieties of vocalized sounds, as 
How many of you heard my voice? After being |long, short, broad, &c. 
sure that all are listening, he says, Now, notice! He 
again utters the sound of a in pain, and asks, What 
did I make that sound with? (And in questions of PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 
this nature, let the voice take the rising inflection,| Ms. Eprror: Sitting in my study to night op- 
and the pupil will instinctively infer that the an-| Pressed with loneliness, I laid my hands upon your 
swer has before been told him.) They think, and|Journal, and with the intention, by its perusal, to 
reply, With your voice. Again, he utters the sound |“ drive dull care away,” began to look over its pages. 
of f, and asks them, Did you then hear a voice sound, |The address of Superintendent Good, before the 
or merely a breathing—a breath sound? A breath|Convention at Reading, on Primary Instruction, 








Cras. W. Deans. 
Chester, September 15, 1857. 





sound. Keeping the organs in the same position, 
he gives a slight vocality and v is produced. Which 
did you then hear?—giving the distinctions. <A 
voice sound. The teacher pursues the same method 
with all the correlative sounds of the language—pas- 
sing from p to }, from ¢ to d, from & to g, from th 
in thwart, to th in this, from ch to j, &c., taking 
great care to have them note the distinctions. 

-No characters are to be used in this exercise.— 
We have, as yet, no use for them. 

Again, as the next exercise, the teacher gives 


arrested my attention, aroused my thoughts, and 
brought upon me an attack of cacethes scribendi—a 
disease to which I am seldom disposed. To eure it, I 
seated myself, and began to scratch; and here you 
have the result, which you may use for the benefit 
of your readers, or not, as you deem the better. 

The remark, as made by Mr. Good, that “the 
first series of exercises in reference to hearing, 
should aim at training the pupil to distinguish the 
elementary sounds of the language, and to exerci 
in connexion with it, the vocal powers,” is }- 





the sound of one of the vowels, as o—one of the 


upon a sound philosophy and good common sep 
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Letters are characters by which are represented 
the sounds, or articulations, of the human organs of 
speech. Sosays Webster. In teaching a child its 
letters, the most usual practice is to learn it to know 
them by name, as they stand in the alphabet, leav- 
ing it to gain its knowledge of their force, as best it 
may. No objection could be brought against this 
method, were the names and sounds (powers) of the 
letters the same; but this unfortunately is seldom 
the case. It follows, hence, that however well a 
child may be acquainted with the elements of the 
alphabet by name, as soon as he comes to combine 
them, and to form syllables and words, or in other 
words to spell, he finds a difficulty, which to him is 
most real. Inno department of his future educa- 
tion, will he meet with one similar to it, consisting, 
as it does, in the want of resemblance between the 
sound of the names of the letters, and the sounds of 
the letters themselves. Especially is this difficulty 
real, in the case of those letters that are entirely si- 
lent, and whose power may be said to consist in and 
result from certain abrupt movements of the muscles 
of the mouth, lips and tongue, What similarity, for 
instance, is there between the letters A and B when 
named separately, and the product of their combi- 
nation—ab? Is it not much more evident to a child, 
that these letters spell a-be, than what he is taught 
is their true pronunciation? He is “stumped” in the 
very commencement of his career, and though at 
last he may learn to spell and read words, he is yet 
unable to analyze them into their component ele- 
ments, and reads them as he does, only because his 
experience and his Teacher have taught him so to 
do. 

But let a child be taught to throw its vocal or- 
gans into the proper positions, and thus produce the 
powers of the elements of our written language, and 
how speedily will the difficulty, alluded to, vanish.— 
By whatever method we may have been taught to 
read, we do read always, not in accordance with the 
names, but with the sounds of the letters; and it is 
a false notion to suppose that spelling is impossible 
without a knowledge of the names of the elements 
which compose words, A person can spell—must 
spell—by power, if he wishes to read properly;—and 
I have heard German children spell words of three 
and four syllables in this way, far more correctly, 
than when called upon to spell them according to 
our common method. 

It is not without an object that I write as I do. 
Not long ago I conversed with a quondam teacher, 
who rather hooted at the view I here advocate.— 
Doubtless there are more of the same sort in exis- 
tence, and for their benefit allow me to present a 
page from the book of my own experience. 

Years ago—fresh from Uollege, yet not overstock- 
ed with knowledge,—I was engaged to take charge 
of the English department of a German Parochial 





School in the City of Baltimore. It was to be my 
first school, and, practically ignorant of the art of 
teaching and of discipline, it was with no pleasant 
anticipations that I entered upon the discharge of 
its duties. In number it varied from fifty up to one 
hundred and twenty pupils, who were of both sexes, 
and of all ages and sizes. Instruction in the Ger- 
man language was imparted by a native of Prussia, 
in accordance with the methods used in that coun- 
try. Each advanced scholar had a slate, a Reading 
and a Writing Book, a Catechism, a Testament, and 
a Hymn Book. No other works were used. Geog. 
raphy, Grammar, Arithmetic, History, Moral Sci- 
ence, Writing and Spelling were either taught from 
the blackboard, or else by lecture. The §school- 
room was divided by asash partition, into apart- 
ments ; one of which was occupied by the advanced, 
the other by the primary pupils. 

I shall not soon forget the first days I spent in 
the school. When I entered, my attention was at 
once attracted by a long ratan, rather a portentous 
omen, held under the arm of the teacher, who stood 
near a blackboard, holding in his hand a card, at 
which some little children were hissing like geese. 
They were speedily dismissed and given into my 
charge by their Instructor, who went into an ad- 
joining room. Hardly knowing what to do first, | 
went amongst the pupils, and made myself acquaint- 
ed with their progress. The result of the examina- 
tion was not at all pleasing. My pupils I found to 
be entirely destitute of books, both German and 
English, and as their parents were poor, and the 
German teacher used none in his instructions, there 
was but little probability that I would be permitted 
to introduce them. However, after dismission, I 
visited the Pastor of the Church, who having ad- 
vised me to teach as much as possible after the me- 
thods of the German teacher, promised to have the 
school supplied with spelling-books. 

In the afternoon I resigned the smallest children 
to my coadjutor, and took charge of the advanced 
pupils, whom I soon put to work. Being anxious to 
learn the German mode of teaching little ones, I 
seated myself where I could see, through the sash, 
all that was done in the adjoining room. Soon my 
my curiosity was being satisfied. Upon a black- 
board, which stood in front of a row of desks, at 
which, slate in hand, sat the smallest children, their 
teacher placed a card upon which was printed the 
German S, Its powers having been asked, the hiss- 
ing sound J had heard in the morning was made by 
every child. Next, its. name was demanded and 
mentioned, and then the letter was written by the 
teacher, both in’ German and in , English text, upon 
the board, and the pupils were told to do the same 
upon their slates. To the right of the S, the letter 
O was next placed, and its power and-name having 
been given,.the pupils were required to sound in 
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syllable—so, 


rapid succession the powers of the two letters, 
and thus quickly arrived at the pronunciation of the | make scholars.” The apparatus may be there ; all 
Proceeding in the same manner, the |the forms may be there; but if the living teacher 





a gentleman remarked to me, “ Blackboards do not 


children were taught to spell and read so, sob, soba, | himself is not there, it is but as “sounding brass or 


sobal, and finally the entire word, sobald. 


In this | tinkling cymbal.” 
way my German friend continued his instruction for 


In Chester county, the new Superintendent is stir- 


some time, and the rapidity with which the children |ring them up. He has just closed a Teachers’ In- 
learned to know the letters, to spell and to read/|stitute held in Kennett Square, from the 13th to the 
words, afforded good proof of the utility of his plan, /18th of July inclusive, four days of which I attend- 


and won for it my approbation. 

Nevertheless, instead of following the example 
thus set before me, I provided my beginners with 
primers, and began to teach them in the old and 
approved way. Soon J met with a difficulty. How- 
ever often I might properly pronounce the conso- 
nants for them, I could not cause them to do so.— 
They would sound p for b, t for d, ch for g. I de- 
termined to try the, to me, new plan. I chalked a 
b, upon the board—showed them how to place their 
lips in order to give it its power, and made them im- 
itate me. They readily succeeded. The remaining 
consonants, I taught them in the same manner; and 
soon my little Germans were able, not only to sound 
the letters, but to spell out and read short semtences 
from the board. 

Since then I have employed this method, again 
and again, in the course of an experience of some 
six years, and have never found it to fail. The fol- 
lowing are some of its advantages: 

1. By its use, the child is taught at thesame time 
the power and the name of a letter. 

2. It learns how to form a syllable, and how to 
separate it into its component sounds and letters. 

3. It combines spelling and reading ; so that as 
the pupil learns to spell, he also learns to read. 

4. It prevents and cures lisping, and other kind- 
red habits. 

5. It affords more interest to children, and as 
a class can readily be taught. economizes time. 

I fear, Mr. Editor, I have trespassed both on 
your room, and your patience. During my connec- 
tion with the school referred to, I learned the Ger- 
man methods of teaching other branches, of which, 
with your permission, I may hereafter speak. 

Lurvs. 

Mercersburg, Franklin co., Pa. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Eprrorn:—I have just returned from a visit 
to our sister county of Chester, and a portion of the 
States of Maryland and Delaware. Of my visits to 
schoolsI have not much to say, further than that 
there seems to be a general improvement. Ten 
years ago, how many school houses in the State had 
more than ten square feet of blackboard surface ?— 
Or how many, do you think, had none at all? Now, 


ed, and took notes for the Journal; which, in the 
absence of the Secretary’s minutes, may be interest- 
ing to its readers. 

As I had supposed that the morning session would 
be somewhat like our Lancaster County Institutes, 


ternoon session; when I was surprised to find the 
Institute in full blast, having had two or three lee- 
tures in the morning. As the Superintendent re- 
marked, ‘‘ We do business here.” 

The hour of meeting was punctually observed 
throughout the week, your reporter often finding 
himself behind time. Precisely at the hour, the 
hammer fell: which I noted, as worthy of imitation, 
Another feature which I noted was, that notwith- 
standing it was in harvest time, the meeting was 
well attended by the people of the village, and by 
the farmers for several miles around. Not only the 
lectures, but the regular exercises of the Institute, 
were attended and listened to, by crowds of specta- 
tors ;—thus showing that in Chester county, the 
people are waking up to their true interests, 

The Institute was composed wholly of home ma- 
terial. The regular instructors were Dr. Gatchel 
and Josiah Jackson, of Kennett Square, Wm. Chan- 
dler and some others. At 10 o’clock, A. M. each 
day, there was a lecture. The evenings were de- 
voted to lectures, discussions, &c. The lecturers 
were Rev. Mr. Moore of West Chester, Dr. Dar- 
lington of West Chester, Dr. Hayes of Chester 
county (one of Dr, Kane’s Arctic expedition,) Rob- 
ert Lowry, Esq., and the President of the Institute, 
Dr. Taylor:—a synopsis even of whose excellent re- 
marks I cannot give you, as, having lost my notes 
taken at the time, I did not charge my memory with 
them. I will, however, merely allude to several 
subjects discussed by the lecturers and instructors. 


Dr. Gatchel’s subject was language. With re. 
spect to reading, he pressed upon teachers, the ne- 
cessity of a knowledge of the elementary sounds of 
the language. His illustrations of English Gram- 
mar, were based wholly upon philosophical and ana- 
lytical principles, and he condemned the old fash- 
ioned mode of parsing. 

Now, Fellow Teachers, don’t set me down as an 
old fogy, because that I think we may progress too 
fast. That the principles and structure of our lan- 





few school houses have less than fifty feet of black- 
board surface, and many several hundred. But, as 


guage are thus more thoroughly taught than by the 
old method alone, we admit; but neither correc 





(spent in organizing,) I did not attend until the af-. 
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speaking and writing, nor the correcting of errors 
in our language are taught by a knowledge of its 
structure and philosophical principles. Without 
rules for the government and agreement of words, 
the child can give no reason why the sentence—Let 
John and Igo for water, is not correct. Without 
the rule that “prepositions govern in the objective case,” 
the pupil can give no reason why, He told you to go, 
and not John and IJ, is incorrect. That the pupil ed- 
ucated with habits of correct speaking, and accus- 
tomed to examples of pure language in books and 
conversation, may do without rules, we believe : but 
when his ears are accustomed from infancy to cor- 
rupt conversation, when even his teacher, in viola- 
tionof his ownrules, tells him to “set down,”—I con- 
tend that a knowledge of the rules of syntax is ne- 
cessary. He should be taught that them should be 
they, and was should be were, because the rules say 
“active transitive verbs govern in the objective 
case,” and a “verb should agree with its sabject or 
nominative in number and person ;” and we care 
not whether by the book, or the teacher, The old 
system cannot be safely abandoned, in our schools, 
until our general conversation be pure. A thorough 
knowledge of the construction of our language is, 
doubtless, a valuable acquisition to the scholar ; but 
to teach a child to speak the English language 
correctly, what we, Old Fogies, call parsing is ne- 
cessary. Do not understand me to condemn the an- 
alysis of language, but the neglect of parsing. A 
thorough knowledge of predicates, subjects, adjec- 
tive and adverbial elements, will not teach a child 
that, was should be were, nor have saw should be 
have seen, 

Mr. Chandler’s subject was “ Mental Arithmetic.” 
In the course of his analysis, he said that his 
questions could be readily solved by certain rules 
which he had once learned, but which were useless, 
and for his part, he tried to forget them :—and that 
even the use of written arithmetic was unnecessary 
in the solution of them. 

Now, although analysis is one of the best meth- 
ods of “ waking up” thought, and developing the 
reasoning faculties, we cannot admit that it, in the 
least degree, obviates the necessity of written arith- 
metic, or the grand principles of Mathematics.— 
And although, if 6 yards of cloth cost 7 dollars, what 
is the cost of 10 yards? and if 3 men do a work in 4 
days, how long must 5 men require to perform the same 
work ?—may be solved analytically, yet the great 
principles of ratio and proportion involved in these 
questions, should not be lightly regarded. And al- 
though the present worth of a thousand dollars, 
discount, 5 per cent., is easily solved by analysis, yet 
why should we treat so lightly the great principles 
ef ratio and proportion, as exemplified in “Single 
Position ?” 

Let “Young America” be careful, and not too 





lightly throw aside the labors of the fathers of sci- 
ence. 

I observed that several times during a tedious 
mental process, the President requested the in- 
stractor to write it on the blackboard, lest some 
might not be able to follow him. This was objected 
to as being unnecessary. Now, although “ mental 
arithmetic” is doubtless most excellent, as a means 
of concentrating and developing the reasoning pow- 
ers of the pupil, yet, can there be any objection to 
writing and explaining the same solution, by means 
of paper, slate or blackboard? In lengthy questions 
particularly, may not the same analysis be perform- 
ed by writing, and be equally beneficial to the pu- 
pil? If written arithmetic is thus to be cast aside, 
why should not written language be discarded in all 
expressions of thought, in favor of oral expression ? 
That both are useful, is admitted : although one may 
be too much «ncouraged and the other too much 
neglected. Let us avoid extremes. 

Particular text-books were also recommended, and 
certain forms which they contain. Now, it does 
seem to me, in spite of all arguments to the contra- 
ry, that if a teacher, himself, thoroughly understands 
arithmetic, he will not bind himself or pupils to a 
particular book, rule, or formula: which is (or ougbé 
to be) but the “ exponent of the teacher’s knowledge, 
in the absence of the teacher.” 

And I insist that there is, even in modern teach- 
ing, too much form, and too little reality : and teach- 
ers will find that, ere long, there will be a reaction 
in the modus operandi of the school room. 

Fellow-teachers, I have now given you my humble 
opinions in a candid manner; and, although you 
may think me behind the age of progress, I have 
endeavored calmly to review the subjects discussed, 
nor have I hastily arrived at these conclusions. 


An early advocate of the improvement of our 
schools, and an observer and abettor of their pro- 
gressive movement, I do not speak without consid- 
eration: nor do I say, as did the old gentleman who 
attended one session of the Institute for the first 
time, and witnessed an illustration of long division, 
“Tsee no use in it; as any school boy could tell how 
often 13 is contained in 26.” 

To conclude,—it was an excellent meeting, and 


one, doubtless, productive of good. 
E. Lamporn. 


West Lampeter, Lancaster co., August, 1857. 





DEFINITIONS. 

Mr, Eprror :—Number after number of the School 
Journal have I perused, and never yet failed enjoy- 
ing a “ feast of reason ” while analyzing its contents ; 
but, although nearly every subject connected with 
the culture and training of children has been treated 
upon again and again, until there seems to be but 
little left to say on many subjects by way of edify- 
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much attention. 


ing, yet the subject of Definitions has not received leading to the child’s mind are, as it were, blocked 


|up,—or in other words, there is no mutual under- 
State, County and District Associations meet from | standing, no reciprocal feeling established between 
time to time, and discuss questions of grave, as well | 


as indirect and negative importance, seemingly ig 


the child and the teacher; nor will any ecommenda- 
ble progress be made until the teacher or monitor 


norivg the fact that this subject is of primary im-| understands the child’s nature, and modifies his ac- 


portance in instruction—that it underlies and deter- ‘tions and manner of instruction accordingly. The 
mines the progress and development of the mind. | 


Why is it that so little is said on this subject? Is) 


it because its importance is not recognized, or be- 


cause so few have arrived at results so satisfactory) 
to themselves as to allow them to be placed before | 


others? Whatever the cause, it is time that it be 


and the way prepared for proper and definite pro- 
cedure, 


fatal consequences of this ignorance of the laws of 
mind are too obvious to need portrayal here. 
Again: we often now-a-days, see pupils manifest 
an interest and zeal in their studies while attending 
school; but as soon as school is over, or vacation 


comes, their interest appears to abate, their zeal 
discussed ; for by its discussion will truth be elicited, | 


cools. In popular phrase, they may have a “good 


| teacher,”—-one capable of arousing their attention. 


While under his immediate supervision, difficult sub- 


It is a well-known, but lamentable fact, that the | jects are explained, obstacles are removed, and 
majority of persons, who have but feeble or moder- | even the formerly dull and backward child, now fol- 


ate acquirements—and these constitute a large pro- 
portion of the people—even those who are zealous 
friends of education, and yet in the vigor and prime 
of life, do not improve their time and talents as they 
might or should? With mournful accents and seem- 
ingly heartfelt emotions, they contrast the opportu- 
nities for obtaining an education of their youthful 
days, with the schools of the present day. Not hav- 
ing been taught the fact that he who can read, has, 
by industry and perseverance, access to all the liter- 
ature and knowledge in his native language,—when 
askéd why they do not make better use of their 
time, or systematize their work or business more, so 
as to evolve more leisure time, they almost invaria- 
bly respond that they have now no taste for intel- 
lectual exertion. And why? Because there is too 
great a difference between the simple, familiar 
phrases of every day conversation, and the strange, 
formal phraseology of standard books; they find it 
too difficult to decipher the relation between the 
mysteriously clothed ideas, and facts; they find it 
hard work to read through a scientific, logical or 
practically useful book ;—the main reason consist- 
ing in the fact of their not knowing the definition 
of the words used;—and, the labor of obtaining the 
definition being too great for their weak inclination, 
they throw it aside for some more congenial employ- 
ment, or “while away an idle hour.” 


Many of these persons tell us that they learned or 
improved fast when they attended school, but oppor- 
tunities for attending school closing, they were oblig- 
ed to stop. Now the truth is, they were never on 
the right track; real improvement, substantial pro- 
gress, knows no stopping place, even after school 
days are over. It remembers “ where there’s a will 


there’s a way,” and that “corstant dropping wears 
the hardest rock.” 

Every child with a full physical organization has 
8 desire for mental improvement; but the reason why 
this desire is not active in all, is because the avenues 





lows with apparent good will in the track made by 
the teacher. But still the work is not complete, for 
no habit of study is formed, no self-acting power is 
created in the child; thus, when the outward, artifi- 
cial stimulant is withdrawn, improvement and pro- 
gress languish. Amidst all the apparent improve- 
ment in hosts of children at school, there is too 
much walking through studies in the path made by 
the teacher, who removes obstacles and explains dif- 


ficulties, before the pupil is fally acquainted with, or 


understands the nature of the obstacle or difficulty 
removed. ‘Thus, at school, the pupil sees obstacles 
disappearing, while he is not guarded against the 
causes of difficulty on future oecasions. 


Such especially is the method generally pursued 
in regard to words. Does the learner come across 
a word which he thinks interferes with his view of 
the matter? (‘The name of these words is legion. )— 
The teacher gives a fleeting definition—his object 
being the elucidation of the idea, partly represented 
by that word, and not an explanation of the word 
in question. The learner grasps part of the idea, 
but the word is left in the rear. Such imperfectly 
comprehended words accumulate, until the last day 
of school, and the consequences of such a course the 
reader already knows. The multitude leave school 
without the ability or taste for pursuing study any 
further. Space does not permit amplifying more on 
this point; but the reader will draw the legitimate 
conclusions for himself. 

Properly speaking, all instruction is embraced in 
the term definition, as instruction consists in defin- 
ing the properties and attributes of, and the laws 
which govern, mind and matter. But in this article 
and as generally used, it is considered principally as 
relating to words. That the development of mind 
is in proportion to the development of language, may 
be considered a truism, (i. e. systematie and ration- 
al development of the mind.) Words being the re- 
presentatives and conductors of ideas, it is plain 
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that unless we are familiar with their import, we roneous and highly mischievous, the people’s stand- 
cannot appropriate them to our use; consequently ard of judging of the progress and improvement of 
the developing and storing of the mind with availa- children, oftentimes is. 
ble ideas,or knowledge, is incompatible with the neg- But many teachers love to flatter parents and 
lect of the means of expressing ideas. Yet how lit- children, taking advantage of the erroneous judg- 
tle attention is paid to this matter—the systematic ment and short-sightedness of such parents, by pro- 
development of the mind—in many, very many moting the children in their studies or classes be- 
schools! fore they should,—thinking thereby they will gain 
It is a libel upon our schools to say, that even one credit. But the sequel too often plainly tells the 
fourth of the scholars in the higher reading classes mischief, if those interested would be willing to lis- 
are good readers. They may have good voices and ten and learn. 
mechanically perform tolerably well; but the ideas); Parents might do a great deal in this matter, of 
and silent motives involved in the article read are assisting their children to learn the meaning or use 
not understood and appreciated. How will they of words, by explaining them as far as they are able, 
become good readers until they master, understand whenever circumstances or opportunities allow. But 
and appreciate all that is passed over? instead of encouraging, many, otherwise sensible and 
We would consider it passingly strange, if a me-| well meaning, incautiously and imprudently discour- 
chanie or artist was to set his apprentice to work, 9g@ any attempt in this direction on the part of 
without explaining to him the nature and use of the | their children, by epeakirg disparagingly of all per- 
instruments with which he was to work. Yet ia it 8008 who use “big words,”—meaning, of course, all 
more strange or absurd than the almost universal Such words as they themselves do not understand, 
custom in our schools, of urging, driving and coax-| however simple. Strange, indeed, that many per- 








ing children through books—through a mass of 
strange words—the instruments by which the intel- 
lect works—with but a tithe of them explained ?— 
Thus, on entering most of our schools we find num- 
bers of girls and boys, not yet in their teens, holding 
ponderous books before them, reading, or rather 
pronouncing or mispronouncing the words of some 
elaborate discourse on Moral Philosophy, or of some 
other abstruse subject by some learned metaphysi- 
cian, or the speech of some grave senator on the 
reciprocity treaty or on international law, &c. with- 
out understanding, or caring to understand, any 
thing about it. Now the better, the only safe, rea- 
sonable and philosophical course, if parents and all 
concerned could be brought to appreciate it, would 
be, not to allow a pupil to leave a lesson or book, 
until the terms or words used therein are well un- 
derstood. 

The writer of this well recollects, some dozen 
years ago when attending school, how freely he could 
read or pronounce the words, section after section, 
in the English Reader ;—how, though unusual in 
those times, on one fine afternoon, a grave commit- 
tee of visitors, some gentlemen from town, directors 
and others, called to see the school ;—how our class 
tried to read well or to the best effect, and did too, 
apparently, according to the standard or fashion of 
the times ;—how we were praised for ourgood read- 
ing by said committee, though not questioned at all 
in regard to what we read, or the manner, use or ob- 
ject of reading ;—while the fact was, the majority 
of our number knew but little, very little, of the hid- 
den gems of thought that lurked behind the strange 
array of hard words, which we so readily passed 
over. 

This little incident is introduced to show how er- 


sons entertain the notion that a person can make 
a great or varied acquisition in knowledge, without 
augmenting his stock of words. 

When I commenced writing, my object was mere- 
ly to call attention to this subject, and add a few 
remarks on the remedy; but the topic is so wide in 
its bearings, that I find my article exceeding a pro- 
per length. I cannot, therefore, occupy much space 
in speaking of the means of correction. Perhaps, 
too, it is more easy to speak of the evils resulting 
from a neglect of this subject, than to present an ef- 
fective plan by which they may be surmounted. But 
in the absence of any specific set of rules, which, 
as “circumstances alter cases,” might not be always 
applicable, it is well to remember the maxim already 
quoted, “where there’s a will there’s a way.” The 
faithful, competent teacher will find many ways to 
bring this subject to the profitable and thoughtful 
attention of his pupils. He must himself present an 
example of devotion and industry; and in order to 
succeed well in this, as in all other studies or sub- 
jects, he must labor to instil into the minds of his 
pupils a habit of study, a desire for self-culture, a 
willingness to receive such instruction as is present- 
ed to them, and, above all, gain their confidence and 
esteem. To have scholars commit to memory col- 
umns of strange, difficult and dry words with defini- 
tions, perhaps as unintelligible as the words them. 
selves, as an exercise, without change, modification 
or proper explanations, has often been practised ; 
but its ultimate utility as often doubted. I will 


briefly allude to one method, which, if practised 
“with variations” to suit circumstances, will be 
found quite effective and useful. 

Let the teacher, from a part or the whole of a 
reading, or any other lesson, select such words as he 
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deems proper, each day or at stated times, and have 


the scholars obtain their definitions cither from a/about an equal amount to each scholar. 


dictionary, or the teacher if the dictionary, or vo- 
cabulary is not plain and definite enough. Several 
days after, the teacher may dictate to the scholars 
such of these words as they had learned, requiring 
them to incorporate the words into sentences of their 
own, either on paper, or on the slate to be trans- 
ferred to paper for preservation, after being correct- 
ed. This practice can be adapted to all ages, (ex- 
cepting such children as cannot write,) and studies, 
and is not only an interesting method for the teach- 
ing of definitions, but also of reading, writirg, ortho- 
graphy and composition or description. 


This idea, in a different form, was originally bor- 
rowed from Dr. Alcott’s Confessions of a Schoolmas- 
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dition to this, a mill tax is levied which produces 
Still furth- 
er, each school district, at its annual meeting, may 
vote an additional tax of an amount equal to one 
dollar for every child of school age in the district. 
Upon this basis the school director or school board 
may keep school open as many months in the year 
as may be thought best for the district. The bal- 
ance necessary to pay the teacher, after the public 
funds have been applied, is divided among the pa- 
trons, each one paying in proportion to the number 
of days sent. The paper containing this apportion- 
ment, with the Director’s and Moderator’s warrant 
(for immediate and peremptory collection) attached, 
is called the “ Rate-Bill.” I have been thus parti- 
cular in describing it, because I know it will be a 





ter ;—a work which many teachers might read with — to most readers of the Journal. 


profit—a mirror in which many imperfections are re- 


flected. J. H.S. 
Monroe, Cumberland co., Pa , Sept. 1857. 





EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN. 
Furnt, Micuiean, Ave, 22, 1857. 
Mr. Burrowrs:—I now redeem my promise to 
write you of Michigan school matters. I have just 
returned from a meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Adrian. It was one of the best meet- 
ings of the kind that I have ever attended. This 
is speaking warmly of it, I know, for I have attend- 
ed some very vigorous meetings of a similar charac- 
ter in Pennsylvania and also in Ohio ; but I never 
have seen more cordial co-operation, more vigorous 
thought and manly enterprise put forth, thar the 
Wolverine Teachers exhibited at their last meeting, 
as well as at the one I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing at Ypsilanti, one year ago, A large number of 
papers were read upon various topics, eliciting con- 
siderable discussion of a varied character. The sub- 
jects relating to more complete organization, were: 
township school districts, instead of the present smal! 
districts, and county or district superintendents of 
schools. The association is composed of the most 
enterprising men and women in the State. All sup- 
ported the proposition for these two new features 
in the public schools in this State, as being neces. 
sary to its more vigorous working. In both respects, 
you see, Pennsylvania is much in advance of Michi- 
gan. 

In order that you may see the comparative merits 
of the Pennsylvania system of free schools, and the 
Michigan system of public schools, more perfectly, I 
will present a brief outline of the latter. Michigan 
has a large and rapidly increasing school fund, for 
the support of public schools. This fund arises 
from the sale of every sixteenth section of the public 
lands, reserved by the general government for school 
purposes. ‘The interest only of the fund is used.— 


This already gives about fifty or sixty cents annual- 


The officers of each school district are a Director, 
Moderator and Assessor, elected annually; but if 
the district numbers one hundred and fifty scholars 
or more, each district may elect four additional mem- 
bers of the board, to be called Trustees. The Di- 
rector is the executive officer of the board ; the Mo- 
derator presides at the meetings of the board and at 
all school meetings of the district. The Assessor 
collects the Rate Bill, and has power to sell anything 
belonging to the patron of the school, if he refuses 
to pay, or otherwise distress him till he pays for the 
education of his children. But the Board may re- 
|lease such persons as may be unable to pay, and re- 
port the amount so remitted to the next annual 
|meeting. to be collected by taxation. 

Teachers are examined by a Board of Township 
School Inspectors, consisting of three members.— 
This is the greatest sham of all, and of itself alone 
is sufficient to cripple the whole system. This Board 
has almost unlimited power to unite or divide school 
districts, alter boundaries, &c. Inspectors are re- 
quired to visit schools and in certain cases to clas- 
sify the pupils, &c.; all of which is done, you may be 
sure, with the punctiliousness of unpaid officers /— 
They may unite the districts of a town or thickly 
populated neighborhood, acd form a Union Scuoou. 

In this way, all the Union Schools of this State 
are organized. Adrian, Ypsilanti, Marshall, Battle 
Creek, Ann Arbor, Niles, &c., have very large and 
well-arranged buildings, for the different grades of 
schools. The High School buildings of the latter 
two places, each cost about $30,000, and would com- 
pare favorably with any buildings of the kind in the 
country. At Kalamazoo, the foundation of a High 
School building is laid, that is to cost some $40,000 
or $50,000. The City of Detroit has a system that 
is sut generis; difficult to understand, and more dif- 
ficult to explain. When the very large estates 
lying in and around that city fall into the hands of 
men less selfish and more humanely enterprising, 








ly to every child of school age in the State. 


In ad- 


Detroit may come out of the “ fog,” and the light of 
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her school system shine afar, for her own glory and 
the good of the State and the world. As it is, I 
know nothing about it, and can find no means of 
learning. 

The city of Flint, where I have been “ missionary- 
izing” for the last year, is the most important town 
in the northern part of the lower peninsula. It is 
situated on both sides of Flint river, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful streams in all the west. It 
is regularly laid out with wide streets, and extend in 
length about two miles, and in breadth something 
more than a mile,—containing a population of some 
five or six thousand inhabitants, of the very best fa- 
milies from New York and the Eastern States. It 
has grown up within a few yeara, and will soon be 
connected by the Port Huron & Milwaukie railway 
with the eastern cities, when it will become a rival 
of Detroit in mary important particulars. The pre- 
sent buildings are not costly, but they are substan- 
tial, neat and most beautifully situated, at such dis- 
tatices apart as to contribute to the greatest domes- 
tie happiness, convenience and picturesque display 
of ornamented door yards and well cultivated gar- 
dens. I am sorry to say that as yet we have no 
Union School, properly so called; and yet no town 
in the State has more liberally expended money for 
public schools. Previous to my locating here, the 
town had been divided into four districts. They were 
driven to this, they say, because they had never been 
able to secure a Teacher who could manage the 
Union School. 1t is now my hope to again unite 
them, and the work is progressing as happily as I 
could expect, under the circumstances. I have had 
five assistant Teachers in my school during the last 
year, and have been very successful in establishing 
myself in a most vigorous school, having » High 
School Department of nearly one hundred pupils. 

I have been thus minute in my reference to Flint, 
because you may hear from this place again occa- 
sionally, in detail of modes of organization, teaching, 
&e., that may be interesting to many towns in your 
State similarly situated. I think we will not effect 
a Union until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
when we will have a special act making our schools 
FREE. 

I have but little space left to speak of the office 
of State Superiatendent and its present laborious 
occupant, the Hon. Ira Mayhew; of the State Nor- 
mal School, one of the most virgorous and best ma- 
naged in the country; or the Free State University, 
the crowning glory of the whole system. These two 
State Educational Institutions were never in a more 
flourishing condition. I would like to say much of 
the munificent provisions for a State Agricultural 
College, just going into operation : also of the State 
Asylum for Youthful Criminals; for the Insane— 
one of the most magnificent in America ;—for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and Blind, &c. The latter is located 


at this place and is worthy of the State and the 
cause, But I must close because my sheet is full. 
Wu. Travis. 





Educational Socicties. 





Lancaster County Educational Association. 
The regular annual meeting of this Association wil! be 
held in the High School Building, Lancaster city, on Satur- 
day, November 7th, 1857, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
A full attendance is earnestly requested. 
Seymoun Preston, Sec’y. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Puivapecpuia, Aug. 26, 1857. 


In accordance with a call issued to the Teachers 
of the United States, many from various parts of the 
Union, assembled in convention, at the Atheneum 
Building, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The meeting was 
called to order by T. W. Valentine, of New York 
who read the call, and stated the design contempla- 
ted by the proposed organization of a National 
Teachers’ Association. 

Wm. Roberts, of Pa., moved that James L. Enos 
- Iowa, be appointed temporary chairman. Agreed 

0. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham, of Pa., William 
E. Sheldon, of Mass., was appointed Secretary. 

Dr. Challen, of Philadelphia, read a portion of 
Scripture and offered prayer. 

D. B. Hagar, of Mass, offered the following: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the teachers now 
present, as representatives of various parts of the 
United States, it is expedient to organize a “ Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association.” 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed by the Chair to prepare a Constitution, adapted 
tosuch an Association. 

The resolutions were discussed and unanimously 
adopted. ‘The chair appointed Messrs. Hagar, of 
Mass.; Cann, of Geo.; and Challen, of Ind., the 
committee to prepare and report a constitution. 

n Session.—The convention met accord- 
ing to adjournment in the Sansom Street Hall, at 
half-past two o’clock. 

D. B. Hagar, from the committee to prepare a 
comtitation, submitted their report, which, on mo- 
tion of W. EF. Sheldon, of Mass., was accepted. 

After an earnest and free discussion of the several 
articles, in which many of the teachers present par- 
ticipated, and some amendments having been agreed 
upon, the following Preamble and Constitution were 
adopted unanimously: 

Preamsix. T'o elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of teaching, and to 
promote the cause of popular education in the Uni- 
ted States, we, whose names are subjoined, agree to 
adopt the following Constitution: seins 

Artictz I. Name.—This Association shall be 
styled the “ National Teachers’ Association.” 

Arr. II. Members.—Any gentleman who is regu- 
larly occupied in teaching in a public or private ele- 
mentary schoo’, common behéot. high school, acade- 
my or scientific school, college or university, or who 
is regularly employed as a private tutor, as the edi- 
tor of an educational journal, or as a superintendent 
of schools, shall be eligible to membership. 

Applications for admission to membership shall 
be made, or referred to the Board of Directors, or 
such committee of their own number as they shall 
appoint ; and all who may be recommended by them 








and accepted by a majority of the members present 
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shall be entitled to the privileges of the association, 
upon paying two dollars and signing the constitution. 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Direc- 
tors, gentlemen may be elected as honorary mem- 
bers by a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
and as such shall have all the rights of regular mem- 
bers, except those of voting and holding office. 

Ladies engaged in teaching may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors, become hono- 
rary members, and shall thereby possess the right 
of presenting, in the furm of written essays, (to be 
read by the Secretary or any other member whom 
they may select,) their views upon the subject as- 
signed for discussion. 

Whenever a member of this association shall 
abandon the profession of teaching, or the business 
of editing an educational journal, or of superintend- 
ing schools, he shall cease to be a member. 

If one member shall be charged by another with 
immoral or dishonorable conduct, the charge shall 
be referred to the Board of Directors, or such a 
committee as they shall appoint; andif the charge 
shall be sustained by them, and afterwards by two- 
thirds of the members present at a regular meeting 
of the association, the person so charged shall forfeit 
his membership. 

There shall be an antual fee ofone dollar. If any 
one shall omit paying his fee for four years, bis con- 
nection with the association shall cease. 

A person eligible to membership, may become a 
life member by paying, at once, ten dollars. 

Art. III. Officers.—The officers of this associa- 
tion shall be a President, twelve Vice Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and one Counsellor for each 
State, District or Territory represented in the asso- 
ciation. These officers, all of whom shall be elected 
by ballot, a majority of the votes cast being neces- 
sary for a choice, shall constitute the Board of Di- 
rectors, and shall have power to appoint such com- 
mittees from their own number as they shall deem 
expedient. 

‘The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
association and of the Board of Directors, and shall 
perform such other duties, and enjoy such privileges 
as by custom devolve upon and are enjoyed by a 
presiding officer. In his absenee, the first Vice Pre- 
sident in order who is present, shall preside ; and in 
the absence of all the Vice Presidents, a pro tem- 
pore chairman shall be appointed on nomination, the 
Secretary putting the question. 

The Secretary shall keep. a full and just record of 
the proceedings of the association and of the Board 
of Directors ; shall notify each member of the asso- 
ciation or board ; shall conduct such correspondence 
as the directors may assign; and shall have his re- 
cords present at all meetings of the association and 
of the Board of Directors. In his absence a Secre- 
tary pro tempore shall be appointed. 

The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keep- 
ing all moneys paid to the association ; shall expend 
the same in accordance with the votes of the direc- 
tors or of the association; and shall keep an exact 
account of his receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers for the latter, which account he shall ren- 
der to the Board of Directors prior to each regular 
meet.ng of the association; he shall also present an 
abstract thereof to the association. The Treasurer 
shall give such bonds for the faithful discharge of his 
duties as may be required by the Board of Directors. 

The Counsellors shall have equal power with the 
other directors in performing the duties belonging 
to the board. 





all vacancies in their own body; shall have in 
charge the general interests of the associatiom; shall 
make all necessary arrangements for its meetings; 
and shall do all in their power to render it a useful 
and honorable institution. 

Arr. IV. Meetings.—A meeting shall be held in 
August, 1858, after which the regular meetings shall 
be held biennially. The place and the precise time 
of meeting shall be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The Board of Directors shall hold their regular 
meetings at the place and two hours before the time 
of the assembling of the association, and immediate- 
ly after the adjournment of the same. Special meet- 
ings may be held at such other times and places as 
the board or the President shall determine. 

Arr. V. By-Laws.—By-Laws, not inconsistent 
with the Constitution may be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the association. 

Art. VI. Amendments.—This Constitution may 
be altered or amended at a regular meeting, by the 
unanimous vote of the members present; or bya 
|two-thirds vote of the members present, providing 
that the alteration or amendment have been sub- 
stantially proposed at a previous regular meeting. 

On motion of T. W. Valentine, of New York, a 
committee of one from each State represented in this 
/convention, was appointed by the chair, to nominate 
|a list of officers, and report at the evening session. 

EVENING SESSION, 

J. F. Cann, of Georgia, from the committee on 
nomination of officers, reported the following : 

For President—Z. Richards, of Washington,iD. C. 

Vice Presidents—T, W. Valentine, of New York; 
D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts; Wm. Roberts, of 
Pennsylvania; J. F. Cann, of Georgia; J. L. Enos, 
of Iowa; T. C. Taylor, of Delaware; J. R. Challen, 
of Indiana; E. W. Whelan, of Missouri; P. F. 
Smith, of South Carolina; D. Wilkins, of Illinois ; 
T. Granger, of Indiana; L. Andrews, of Ohio. 

Secretary—H. C. Hickok, of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer—T. M. Cann, of Delaware. 
Counsellors—W. E. Sheldon, E. Abington, Mass.; 
J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; P. A. Cregar, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; N. R. Lynch, Middletown, 
Del.; Wm. Morrison, Baltimore, Md.; 0. C, Knight, 
Washington, D. C.; Wm.S8. Bogart, Savannah, Ga.; 
Ww. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo.; A. J. Stevens, Des 
Moines, lowa; Wm. H. Wells, Chicago, Lll., J. 
Hurley, Richmond, Ind. 

The above list was unanimously elected by ballot. 
Messrs. Hickok and Wickersham, of Pa., having 
successively declined to act as Secretary, Mr. J. W. 
Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was unanimously 
elected to fill that office. 

Mr. Bulkley, of New York, having been chosen 
secretary, resigned the office of counsellor, and Jas. 
Cruikshank, of Albany, N. Y., was elected for that 
State. 

Mr. Challen, of Indiana, offered the following re- 
solutions, which were adopted. 

Resolved, That we will stand by this National 


| Teachers’ Association ; that we will speak of its ex- 


istence, its progress, its purposes, and its claims upon 
the professional teacher ; that we will give reports of 
the present session to papers published in our vicin- 
ity, and that we will interest the press andthe teach- 
er, wherever we have influence, to aid in this enter- 
prise, and especially to make its next meeting a 
National Teachers’ Jubilee. 

Resolved, That Cincinnati be suggested to the 





The board of Directors shall have power to fill! 


board of directors as the place of holding the next 
session of the association. Adjourned. 
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BLAIR COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Teachers’ Institute met at the Public School 
House, in Holidaysburg, at 2 o’clock on Monday af- 
ternoon, Sept. 7,and was opened by a short address 
from the County Superintendent, John Dean, who 
was followed by Mr. Hickok, the State Superinten- 
dent, who made a cheering address to the Teachers 
on the advantages of Teachers’ Institutes. Prof. 
Allen then adrdessed the Institute and sketched 
eat the programme of exercises for the week. The 
County Superintendent then called over the list of 
School Districts in the county, when the Teachers 
present, some forty in number, answered to their 
names. 

On Monday evening, at 7} o’clock, the Institute 
met at the Court House. A large number of spec- 
tators were present. Mr. Dean introduced to the 
audience H.C. Hickok, Esq., Superintendent of 
Schools, who proceeded to address them on the sub- 
ject of “Common Schools,” securing the attention 
of all present by his able and strong arguments, his 
beautiful diction, and polished address. He argued 
the expediency of the system—compared the pres- 
ent state of Common Schools with the past, and ci- 
ted the amount of good done and progress made 
within the last three years. During a time of two 
hours and a half, Mr. H. never failed to interest the 
audience, and his success bears the highest testimo- 
ny of the worth of his address. 

Dr. Junkin then made a few remarks, expressing 
his gratification at the interest manifested in the 
cause of education—expressing a hope that it might 
increase;—after which he stated a few objections to 
the system of Common Schools, offering, if it were 
agreeable to the Superintendent, to discuss the 
question some evening during the week. Mr. H. 
was not able to accede to his request, business calling 
him home the next morning. 

_ ‘TUESDAY. 

Met at the time appointed—46 teachers present. 

Dr, Junkin, after the usual exercises, asked of Mr. 
Allen a definitior of “Common Schools.” 

Mr. A. answered that it was “a school open to 
all—free as the water we drink, or the air we 
breathe.” 

The Dr. then gave his definition—that it arose 
from a principle of political economy—“ Division of 
Labor.” He then proceeded to argue that what 
were called “free schools,” were in reality, “forced 
schools”—that all were compelled to pay the tax to 
support them, whether they wished to or not. Ifa 
citizen were in the minority at the election, and the 
director of his choice were not elected, he had no 
voice in the selection of teachers nor of books, for 
that was in the hands of the directors;—then his 
money was taken whilst he received no equivalent, 
and was compelled to use such books as the school 
directors might choose, and put his children under 
the care of such teachers as they might select, or 
lose his money. He then referred to Napoleon— 
educated in a State Military School—to his course 
of blood—his reckless disregard for the welfare of 
the people, and his unlimited ambition—,to the 
“ Plug Uglies” of Baltimore,—the “ Shoulder Hit- 
ters” of Philadelphia—many of whom were gradu- 
ates of our public schools, and argued that there 
was a great want of moral education, and insisted 
that every man had the right to have his child edu- 
cated as he may wish, and not as it may plgase a 
board of directors, 

Col. R. A. MeMartrie replied in an argument of 
some length, asserting, in an earnest and eloquent 


than the school tax—that the Bible was one of the 
text books—that the system had been of infinite 
value to Pennsylvania, and should be cherished, for 
it was a security for our future welfare. 
The Dr. replied that he was not an enemy of the 
Common School System—that he wished not to tear 
it down until we had a better ;—but hoped the time 
would come when he could have a fair and unpreju- 
diced hearing. 
Mr. Allen said that to argue the schools were not 
free, because the payment of the tax was compulso- 
ry, is toargue that this is not a free government, be- 
cause it is sustained by taxation. He referred to the 
cheerfulness with which the tax was paid by the 
poorer classes, and supported his former position 
with considerable strength. 
WEDNESDAY, 

Met at the time appointed, 64 present. 
Mr. Dean then introduced Mr. Hawn, of Lewis- 
town, who addressed the teachers, stating the qual- 
ifications necessary fora good teacher, viz:—-Energy, 
intelligence, and a good moral character. 
Dr. Junkin then made a statement in regard to 
the expenses of the Institute, and hoped that the 
citizens would take the burden from Mr. Dean and 
sustain it. He was warmly supported by Maj. Lee. 

On motion of Gen. Potts, a Committee was ap- 
ointed to receive funds, consisting of Gen. Potts, 
Maj. Lee, and Dr. Junkin. The greatest enthusi- 
asm prevailed, and the excitement appeared to be 
up to “concert pitch.” An appointment was made 
for the Committee to meet next morning at 9 
o’clock, to which time Institute adjourned. 

THURSDAY, 

Met atthe time appointed. A number of witty 
and amusing toasts were given by the teachers, after 
which they were addressed by Mr. Allen on the dif- 
ficulties of teaching—the various petty annoyances 
to which teachers were subject—their troubles, &c., 
and spoke of the necessity of their being “just 
right.” His remarks were so intensely interesting, 
and the audience were so wrapped up in them, that 
we know it was with the greatest regret they saw 
him sit down. 

Dr. Jankin then defined his position. He declar- 
ed himself the warm friend of general and univer- 
sal education. Said that a misrepresentatiou had 
arisen in regard to his views by the partial hearing 
of three lectures delivered from his pulpit in which 
he discussed :— Ist. His idea of Education. 2d. 
The period of Education. 3d. The right of all to 
Kducation. Also the means and agencies. Said 
he did not despise the good done already by the 
State, but thought when the system was fairly start- 
ed it would be better in the hands of the people.— 
That the great Democratic Republican principle of 
the people governing, would apply to schools as well 
as any other department of government. That no- 
thing should be done at Washington which can be 
done at Harrisburg—nothing there which can be 
done in Hollidaysburg—nothing there which can be 
done in the townships—-and nothing in the townships 
which can be done in the immediate neighborhood. 
Carrying out this principle, he thought education 
should be as much in the hands of the people as 
possible. He objected to any system of education 
where party influence could be brought to bear, for 
it withered and blighted everything it touched.— 
Said, too, that the church had certain duties to per- 
form—that charity and support of the poor should 
belong to the church—but he would not take away 
the right of the State to doso,but thought it belong- 





manner, that there was no tax paid more cheerfully 


ed to the church. So with education—he would 
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not deatroy the School System—but, where the state 
of society was suited to it, thought the church should 


SATURDAY. 
Mr. Ewing, of Altoona, then offered the following 


establish parochial schools—as in Scotland, where | resolutions, which were unanimous! adopted :— 
there were better scholars, and where education was! Wuerrzas, We the Teachers of Blair County, 


more general than any other part of the world. But 
here society is not suited for suach—there are so many 
different sects that a compromise is necessary. His 
chief objection to the system is its infringing on the 
conscience of Roman Catholic citizens, who could 
not conscientiously use our bible—that they should 
be allowed to use their own bible or be exempt 
from tax—that they now received no benefit from 
their school tax. His other objections were small 
compared with this—but, where all were taxed, he 
did think the conscience of all should be respected. 


The Dr. then said that these were his opinions, and | 


every man had a right to entertain his own views in 
regard to anything in this land, where freedom of 
thought and opinion was protected. That he 
agreed with all upon the necessity of universal edu- 
eation—they only differed about the means—that 
he should not be blamed for opposition to a system, 
when he only wanted to advance and improve it, as 
far as he was capable. 

Maj. Lee then made a few remarks and congratu- 
lated the Dr. on being so soand on the school ques- 
tion, and expressed his gratification at the good the 
Institute had done, and hoped that the interest 
aroused on the subject of Schools would increase. 

Mr. Allen said he wished to make a confession. 
Said that from what others had tuld bim, he had sup- 
posed that he and Dr, Junkin would greatly differ 
ou the question of Common Schools; but in talk- 
ing with the Dr. he could never find where it was— 
that he had listened attentively to-night, determined 
to rebut anything he did not believe in the Doctor’s 
speech, but had discovered that they both stood on 
the same platform, and nothing had been said to 
which he could not subscribe. 


FRIDAY. 


A report on Reading was read on Friday after- 
noon by Mr. John. Mitchell. of Holidaysburg. Mr. 
M. showed himself thoroughly acquainted with his 
object. His report was very interesting and in- 
structive. 

A report was read on Friday afternoon, by Prof. 
Miller, of Williamsburg, on Arithmetic, which did 
ample justice to Mr. M’s ripe scholarship and large 
experience. He is a scholar of such high standing 
that praising his report is not necessary and dis- 
paraging it would not be believed, even if there 
were room for it. 

FRIDAY EVENING, 

An “Old Fogy” class was called up by Mr. 
Dean, which afforded no little amusement, at the ex- 
pense of the “Old Fogy” style of teaching. A 
model class was then called up by Mr. Allen, and 
shown how reading should be taught. 

Mr. Allen then addressed the people on the 
Schoo! Law of Penna., — neing a high encomi- 
um upon the glorious Old Keystone, and commend- 
ed the spirit of progress which she manifested. He 
then addressed himself particularly to the parents 
—stating a few plain truths for their consideration 
—and closed with some remarks to the teachers. It 
was with a feeling deeper than satisfaction that they 
listened to him—for Mr. A. has a way of talking 
himself right into the hearts of his hearers. His 
deep and thorough scholarship secures the respect 
—whilst his frank and open manner wins the good 


having assembled at the call of our worthy Superin- 
tendent, as a Teachers’ Institute, and during its 
sessions have received much valuable instruction, 
and have experienced the most warm hearted kind- 
‘ness from the citizens of Hollidaysburg, therefore : 

Resolved, That our County Superintendent, Mr. 
Dean, in raising the standard of qualification neces- 
sary to obtain a first class certificate, has performed 
the unexpressed wish of every member of this Insti- 
tute and every good Teacher in the county. 
| Resolved, That we regard Prof. Allen as a compe- 
tent Instructor and that we hereby tender him our 
thanks for his self-denying and laborious efforts du- 
ring the sessions of this Institute. 

Resolved, That we can only repay the Editors of 
Hollidaysburg for their interest in our meetings and 
the kind notice taken of our proceedings, by using 
our utmost endeavors to educate readers and sub- 
scribers to their truly valuable papers. 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate the kindnees 
of the citizens of Hollidaysburg for the substantial 
manner in which they have manifested their interest 
in our Institute, and that their whole-souled librality 
shall ever be remembered by us. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven, consisting of 
our Co. Superintendent, three Directors and three 
Teachers, be appointed to determine the time and 
place for holding the next Institute. 

Committee—John Dean, Superintendent ; Diree- 
tors, Samuel Lett, L. H. Williams and Dr. Christy ; 
Teachers, Prof. Miller, George W. Domer and J. 
B. Herbst. 

A copy of Tupper’s Works was presented to Mr. 
Allen, by Miss Ella Drayton, on behalf of the teach- 
ers, which he received, returning his thanks, and 
asking the blessings of Heaven upon them. 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 

After adjournment the members of the Institute, 
to the number of fifty, partook of a complimentary 
repast, furnished by the liberal Proprietor of the 
American House. While at the table the following 
resolution was passed amid great applause : 
Resolved, That we, as Teachers, express to Mr. 
Reamey, the hospitable proprietor of the American 
House, our sincere thanks for these substantial evi- 
dences of his kindness as shown by his excellent 
table. 








LANCASTER CO. NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Its History, Present Condition and Future Prospects. 

The existence of the Lancaster County Normal 
School is owing to the establishment of the office 
of County Superintendent of Common Schools in 
Lancaster County, and the increased demand for 
professional instruction thereby created among 
teachers. 
During the summer of 1854, anumber of the cit- 
izens of Millersville and its vicinity, oe a 
more liberal education for their children than that 
furnished by the Common Schools of the neighbor- 
hood, erected a building for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a school, which they purposed to denomi- 
nate the Millersville Academy. 
In the spring of 1855, learning that the — 
Superintendent desired asuitable building, in whic 
to hold, for the space of three months, a Teachers’ 
Institute, the Trustees of the proposed Academy 








feelings of all who happen to meet him. He leaves 
here many warm and ardent friends. 





offered their building gratuitously for that purpose. 
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The Institute opened on the 18th of April in the 
same year, and during the term, there was an at- 
tendance of one hundred and thirty-five regular 
students. The results were of such a satisfactory 
nature, and pointed 80 clearly to a want of perma- 
nent institutions of like character, that the Trus- 
tees resolved to enlarge their buildings and estab- 
lish a regular Normal School. 

By the 5th of November, the enlarged buildings, 
although erected at an entire cost of $26,000, were 
ready for the reception of students. The experi- 
ment was stecessful, end the number of students 
who were atracted hither, conclusively proved that 
the projectors of the school had not miscalculated 
its aor 

During the summer term of 1856, the number of 
students attending the school, reached two hundred 
and six, and it has not fallen below two hundred 
during either of the succeeding terms ; and, though 
at first the school was designed to accommodate 
only the teachers of a single county, there have 
been, during the past year, students from twenty- 
four different counties in Pennsylvania, together 
with a few from other States. 


This measure of suecess has been attained by 
private effort, unaided by the State, and is but an- 
other, although a most remarkable instance, of the | 
adaptation of the common school system to the | 
wants of the times, and of the vigor with which it 
produces the indispensable agencies for its own 
perfection. 

The locality is probably as well suited to the na- 
ture of the Institution and the wants of the stu- 
dents, as could well be selected. The village, 33 
miles South West of Lancaster, is sufficiently 
large to afford all the necessary accommodations, 
without any of those distracting or demoralizing 
influences, which are found in most cities and large 
towns. It is readily accessible, unquestionably 
healthful and in one of the most beautiful and fer- 
tile portions of the county. The cost of living is 
also as moderate as at any other point in South 
Kastern Pennsylvania. 


Asa school for the training of teachers, there 
are at present two distinct courses of tuition: Ist. 
A course of study embracing the branches of 
study required to be taught in common schools; 
and 2nd. An advanced course of instruction em- 
bracing the higher mathematics, general literature, 
and several of the natural sciences, 

Opportunity is also afforded for pursuing a full 
course of study in both the ancient and modern 
languages, but their study is optional with the stu- 
dent. ‘The course of study in the languages will 
require, if completed, the usual time devoted to 
such studies in colleges of good standing. 

Instruction is given in Vocal Music, Instrumen- 
tal Music, Painting and Drawing. 

Courses of Lectures were delivered during the 
past year upon Botany, Geology, Physiology, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, and General Literature, 

Candidates for entering the Junior Class must 
pareeee a thorough knowledge of the branches em- 

raced in the common school course, viz: Ortho- 
graphy. Reading, Writing, Geography, Grammar, 

ental Arithmetic, and Written Arithmetic, to- 
gether with a knowledge of the History of the 
United States, the elements of Algebra, Natural 
Philosophy and Physiology. In two years after 


having entered the Junior Class, a student may 
graduate. 


the branches embraced in the common schoo] 
course, will receive a Teachers’ Certificate; and a Di- 
ploma, or the highest honor the school ean confer 
will be granted to such as complete the advanced 
course, 

The methods of teaching practised in the school. 
have been adopted only after mature deliberation, 
as to their adaptation to the purposes of instruc- 
tion and mental discipline. Good methods of 
teaching, skilfully applied, must make good schol- 
ars; for, though a traveller may whirl along in car 
or steamboat, intent only upon reaching the end of 
his. journey, a teacher, like the engineer or pilot, 
should have a minute acquaintance with the way, 
in order to be a safe guide to others. Hence, the 
course of instruction to teachers embraces expla- 
nations and illustrations of the most approved 
methods of instruction, and the careful discussion 
of the principles upon which those methods are 
based. The principles of school government are 
also carefully considered. 

The advanced classes study the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, with reference to its capabilities 
of education and its relations to nature as the sub- 
ject of knowledge. These classes furnish an op- 
portunity for professional instruction in teaching, 
to graduates of colleges and others who may have 
completed a course of general education. 

The Normal School buildings are large and com- 
veniently arranged. There are 96 rooms and ac- 
commodations for 200 students. 

The Male and Female departments are entirely 
separate, and will be judiciously controlled. Both 
sexes, however, meet at lectures and in recitations ; 
and the presence of each has had a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the other. 

The Institution already possesses considerable 
philosophical apparatus and provision has been 
made to increase it. A cabinet of Minerals is also 
contemplated, and contributions of this nature are 
respectfully solicited, 

Among the attractions of the school are two 
flourishing Literary Societies—the “ Page” and the 
“ Normal ”"—conducted by the students, They 
hold weekly meetings. Each society recently com- 
menced the establishment of a Library, and such 
has been the success of the members engaged in 
the work, that both societies have already made 
quite handsome collections of valuable books; and, 
if the matter be prosecuted with the same zeal that 
has characterized its commencement, a long time 
cannot elapse before such libraries will be formed 
as will be a worthy monument to the enterprise of 
the societies, and an honor to the institution with 
which they are connected. 

The school year is divided into two equal sessions. 
The first session commences on the first Monday in 
April and continues twenty-two weeks : the second 
on the first Monday in October, and continues also 
twenty-two weeks. ‘The Spring vacation is three 
weeks; the Fall vacation five weeks, 

The whole charge for tuition in the common or 
higher English branches, and for boarding, wash- 
ing, light and fuel, is $36 per quarter, or $70 for 
the full half yearly term. 

This Institution is now in a flourishing condition, 
with usually more applicants at the commencement 
of each term than can be accommodated in the 
building; and not only is it believed that large 
numbers of improved and reliable teachers are sent 
forth from its class rooms, but Directors, Trustees 
of Academies and others, are continually applying 





, Stndents who pass a thorough examination in 


at the Institution for well qualified instructors. 
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The friends of the Institution might thus be per- 
fectly satisfied: with its present condition and fu- 
ture prospects: But the State has recently passed 
a law relating to “Schools for Teachers, or Normal 
Schools,” which has attracted their attention and 
rendered it proper for them to consider what course 
they will pursue for the future. 


he law alluded to divides the State into twelve | 
Lancaster, York and. 


Normal School Districts 
Lebanon, being the “ second”) and confers on one 
Normal School in each district, having the requi- 
site accommodations, certain privileges, amongst 
which is that of granting Diplomas or permanent 
State certificates, as Teachers, to its graduates.— 
The requisites are; that each shall have at least ten 
acres of ground: attached to it, buildings capable 
ef accommodating three hundred students, a Hall 
for seating one thousand persons, and not less than 
six professors, with assistants, &c. 

Soon after the passage of this law, the Trustees 
of the Lancaster county Normal School called a 
meeting of the Stockholders, to consider the pro- 
priety of enlarging the Institution, so as to come 
within the requirements of the act. At that meet- 
ing the stockholders were unanimously in favor of 
the proposition : and agreed to call a general meet- 
ing of such citizens of Lancaster, York and Leb- 
anen counties, as are favorable to the enterprise, at 
Millersville; on Saturday, the 22d of this month, 
(August) Itis for the information of such, and 
that they may be prepared to act understandingly 
en the subject when they meet, that this statement 
has been prepared, 

The whole subject will. on that occasion, be more 
fully explained,.and will be discussed by some of 
the most prominent and intelligent citizens of the 
State. If the enterprise, under these auspicious 
eircumstances, be: successful, it will be the com- 
mencement ofa new era in our Common School 
operations,—oné which will not only be original in 
this State, but peculiarly adapted to the wants of 
the system and the character of our people. 





THE: MEETING ON THE 22D AUGUST. 

As intimated in the foregoing sketch, a number 
ef prominent friends and advocates of the Common 
School system were invited to attend the meeting al- 
luded to. Many responded tq the call with that 
noble alacrity which this cause so generally calls in- 
to activity. These, with a large escort of citizens, 
left Lancaster at 9 o’clock, A. M., on the 22d, and 
im due time arrived at the school, where the follow- 
ing proceedings, mostly copied from the Lancaster 
Express and Daily Times, took place : 

Gov. Pollock, with other invited guests were 
handsomely received by the Trustees and Professor 
Wickersham, Principal of the School, and then in- 
troduced to those present, with whom his pleasant 
address and sociable democratic manners, soon made 
him a general favorite. The Fencibles and their 
band were taken in charge by the Marshal and his 
aids, and while we write, are regaling themselves on 
the hospitality of the good people of Millersville, 
which is as proverbial as it is generous. 

‘The Governor and suite then proceeded to witness 
the interesting exercises of the School, proceeding 
first to the Chapel, where they were entertained 
with exercises in Klocution and Reading by the “‘ D 
Division,” under the direction of Miss BE. McV. 
Budd, teacher of Elocution. During these exercises, 





Miss Badd requested some sentiments from the pu- 
pils, appropriate to the occasion, when the follow- 
ing were given, amid enthusiastic applause from the 
audience. 

By Miss Ada E. Brown, of Delaware: “James 
Pollock, Governor of Pennsylvania—May his ‘Course 
of Time’ be long, prosperous and happy.” 

By Miss Rose E. Budd, of New York: “Thomas 
H. Burrowes, the steadfast friend of public schools— 
When old Lancaster wished the plow of progress 

To turn the deepest furrows, 
She turned and gave, with one acciaim, 
The handle up to Burrowsgs.”’ 

By Miss Lizzie Hickman, of Coatesville: “ The 
Superintendents of the three counties — May the 
White Rose of York, the Red Rose of Lancaster, 
and the Cedar of Lebanon, be twined in a never-fad- 
ing wreath to bloom upon their brows.” 

By Miss Maggie Wilkinson, of Chester county : 
“The Trustees of the Normal School—Their plans 
for educational improvement are as broad as the 
acres of old Lancaster, and as free from old fogyism 
as her corn-fields are from weeds,” 

By Miss Sue M. Slokom, of Christiana: 
* All the friends with us to-day— 
Let them come in the evening, 
Or come in the morning, 


Come when they’re looked for, 
Or come without warning, 


they will always find the Normal latch-string out, 
and our hearty welcome awaiting them.” 

These sentiments were interspersed with exercises 
in proneens spelling, dialogues, &c. 

rom thence the Governor, State Superintendent, 
the County Superintendents of York and Lebanon. 
the Grand Jury of Lancaster county, and a large 
number of visitors from abroad, proceeded to the 
other departments, to witness the methods of teach- 
ing practised in the School, which bave been adopted 
after mature deliberation, as to their adaptation to 
the purposes of instruction and mental discipline — 
Our engagements in another part of the building, 
prevented us from witnessing all these exercises in 
the various branches, but we had the assurances of 
the Governor and Mr. Hickok, the State Superin- 
tendent, whose judgment, matured by ample expe- 
rience and extended observation in al] matters re- 
lating to practical education, is the highest author- 
ity, that these exercises all evinced a most complete 
system of teaching, and a remarkable proficiency on 
the part of the students. In this opinion, Mr. Rich- 
ards, the foreman, and every member of the Grand 
Jury present most heartily concurred, being so favor- 
ably impressed with what they had witnessed, as to 
express their approbation and recommend, in a sup- 
plementary report, this great enterprise to the co- 
operation of our citizens—a recommendation for 
which too much praise cannot be awarded them by 
every friend of education and progress. 

The morning exercises of the institution conclud- 
ed, the invited guests, including the Fencibles, the 
ladies and gentlemen of the School, and a large 
number of visitors, descended to the large dining 
hall in the basement, and partook of an excellent 
dinner, prepared under the direction of Mr. L, M. 
Hobbs, the popular and efficient Steward of the In- 
stitution. Mr. H. has his department—which in- 
cludes the care of the building, the rooms of the 
students, &c.—thoroughly systematized, and the best 
of order and decorum are observed. 

Soon after one o'clock, the procession was again 





formed, preceded by the Fencibles and their band 
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‘‘discoursing most eloquent music,” and marched 
to a most pleasant and romantic rural retreat on the 
banks of the Conestogo, about a mile from the 
School, where a substantial platform had been erect- 
ed, tastefully decorated by the ladies, with flowers 
and evergreens, and seats also provided, capable of 
accommodating fifteen hundred persons. The peo- 
ple were flocking in from all directions, in carriages, 
on horseback, in Conestogo wagons, and on foot;— 
from all sections of Lancaster county they came— 
from York and Lebanon—men, women and children 
—the multitude increasing until not less then two 
thousand persons were on the ground to hear the 
speeches, at least five hundred being unable to ob- 
tain seats. We have attended political woods meet- 
ings, temperance meetings, and “ harvest homes’’ of 
various descriptions, but for numbers, respectability, 
intelligence and good order, we give the palm to the 
Educational Harvest Home at Millersville. It was 
a glorious demonstration, in behalf of a glorious 
cause, and one of which the friends of Common 
Schools and intellectual progress have abundant 
cause to be proud. 

After music from the band, the meeting was called 
to order by Col. Bartram A. Shaeffer, of this city, 
who moved the organization by nominating the fol- 
lowing 

OFFICERS : 
President—Hon. Tuo, H. Burrowes, Lancaster. 
Vice Presidents—J. H. Kiver, Co. Supt. Lebanon. 
F. Puiirs, Lebanon co. 
Samvuet Samant, York co. 
Ouas. A. Morris, “ 
Tuomas Hives, “ 
Hon. Joun Srroum, Lancaster co. 
* Joun ZIMMERMAN, ‘ 
Dr. J. B. Srupzs, “ 
Henry Busnone, -" 
James Hanna, #4 
Secretaries—Hon. Jacos G. Suumay, Manor. 
Dr. J. W. Kerr, York. 
Henry H. Fry, Columbia. 
The President said it had been suggested, and the 
suggestion met his cordial approbation, that before 
roceeding to business, the Divine blessing should 
invoked, and he called upon Rev. A. C. Wedi- 
kind, of Lebanon, who offered a fervent and appro- 
priate prayer. 
REMARKS OF MR. BURROWES. 

The objects of the meeting were set forth by the 
Chair ina few brief and pertinent remarks, contrast- | 
ing, by way of introductory, the importance of the 
vast assemblage of ladies and gentlemen before him 
with political meetings and other gatherings; and af- 
ter referring to the fact in the experience of school 
men, that there is more difficulty in getting the man 
for the school than a school for the man, he paid a 
merited tribute to Mr. Wickersham, and his labors 
as County Superintendent and Principal of the 
County Normal School, and to the enterprising and 
liberal-hearted men who had already expended 
$26,000 in this enterprise. 

He stated the object and nature of the late Nor- 
mal School Act; the necessity for the professional 
training of teachers; and the Listory of the Institu- 


tion at Millersville,—all at some length. In con- 


clusion he said, the immediate object of this meet- 
ing was to determine lst, Whether we shall have a 
Normal School for the Second District, composed 
of the counties of Lancaster, York and Lebanon?— 
2d, Shall the Institution now in operation at Mil- 
lersville become that school? And 3d, How shall 


sions of the law be raised? The Trustees estimate 
that $20,000 will be necessary to defray the addi- 
tional expense ; can we get it? He felt proud to 
be able to say, that four or five of the Trustees, who 
had ew ‘contributed largely to the enterprise, 
increased their subscriptions to the stock this morn- 
ing to the amount of $3,000. He had no doubt that 
the amount required would not only be raised, but 
that they would see the Hall enlarged this fall, and 
the additional buildings in the spring. 

The President then with appropriate remarks in- 
troduced the several speakers, a meagre sketch of 
whose address is all that can now be given. 


REMARKS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


He said that had he happened there by chance, 
without knowing the objects of this meeting, he 
would have been tempted to inquire, “ what has 
broken loose” in old Lancaster county, to bring 
these congregated hundreds together! He saw no 
flaming political banners with party Shibboleths in- 
scribed thereon ; it could not be a political meeting. 
It had some resemblance to a camp meeting, in the 
number of people present, but the circle of tents 
was wanting. He saw no corn stalks or rusty musk- 
ets, to indicate that it was an old-fashioned militia 
training, though he was proud to look upon a well 
disciplined and handsomely equipped company of 
volunteers, who, he had no doubt, would do their 
duty on the field of battle, as nobly and as well as 
they had discharged it here to-day. 

This, continued the speaker, will be a memorable 
day in the history of our too long and too much ne- 
glected common schools—a proud day not only for 
the citizens of Millersville and Lancaster county, 
but for the Commonwealth. It is an evidence that 
the people have taken advantage of the flood tide ia 
the Educational movement, to move onward in tri- 
umph, and will never go back. The President had 
clearly and forcibly stated the objects of the meet- 
ing. He was right in saying that we want the living 
soul in our school bouses—the enlightened mind and 
the warm heart—the embodiment of the better at- 
tributes of humanity—the development of the Chris- 
tian manhood,—that the children of the common- 
wealth may not only be instructed in learning, but 
trained to honor and usefulness. 

The age demands such men for our teachers.— 
How can we get them if they are not taught ? How 
expect them if we do not use the necessary appli- 
ances? It seemed strange, passing strange, that it 
had taken a quarter of a century to find out this 
great fundamental fact, and bring it to bear upon 
our system of Education. Such had not been our 
ton in other pursuits, The very reverse in every 

usiness enterprise. No one thought of entrusting 
his health or his life in the hands of a doctor who 
had not been educated in a knowledge of the science 
of medicine; no one thought of seeking legal coun- 
sel in an important cause, of one not skilled in the 
principles and practice of the law; a merchant 
would not employ a clerk in his store who had not 
been educated up to the requirements of the respon- 
sible position ; nay, not one of the farmers present 
would thiok of placing an untrained colt in the 
plow, in the harness, or under the saddle, to do the 
work of a well-educated horse. And yet the farm- 
ers of Pennsylvania have acted, for years, upon a 
practical belief in this absurdity in the education 
of their children—in the development of the human 
mind, animated by that immortal spark, which pro- 
perly developed, fits man to be the “lord of crea- 





the means yet required to bring it within the provi- 


tion,” but who, degraded by ignorance, led astray 
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by education perverted, may become a scourge to 
mankind. In this respect men have, in the time 
past, pursued or tolerated a policy in regard to the 
education of their children, that they would not 
think of pursuing towards their cattle. 


liberal and enterprising individuals have accomplish. 
ed in the establishment of the Lancaster County 
Normal School ; yet it cannot accommodate all who 
seek entrance and desire to avail themselves of its 


But he thanked God that that day had gone by, | benefits. There is a class whose first inquiryin any 
forever! The Pennsylvavia system of Normal Ed-}movement is, Will it pay? It does pay as a local 
ucation is about to inaugurate a new era in the his- institution, and why not pay better when recognized 
tory of our Common Schools. We are here to-day |as a State School, and aided by the adjoining coun- 
to lay the foundation of an institution, that shal! fur- | ties of the District, York and Lebanon, furnishing 
nish competent teachers under a system which shall | their means and sending their pupils ? 
endure for all coming time. We are vot all here| There was another reason why Lancaster county 
to-day merely because these congregated friends of |should stand by this work,—and he was going to suy 
Education care particularly about Millersville and | this in confidence and wished it kept a secret. ‘This 
its local interest, nor even the noble institution of |Normal School Bill had a Laneaster county origin. 
which it has been so justly proud; nor are yon here | The great outlines of the bill were the work of the 
merely to concert measures to enlarge these grounds | President of this meeting, Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, 
and buildings, or to add to the prosperity of Lan-|a circumstance which had given the State a mort- 
caster county ;—but because this demonstration is/gage on Lancaster county, which she is bound in 
part and parcel of a great movement which shall | honor to redeem, by establishing the first Normal 
spread from county to county, until Pennsylvavia|School under the provisions of the law. And the 
shall become in Education, as she has been recog | provisions of this excellent law were an evidence 
nized politically, the Keystone of the Federal Arch. |that when the friends of common school education 

Mr. Hickok made an eloquent reference to the wanted a great work done, they should go to the 
greatness of our State—its rich, vast and varied er source. 
sources—and said it was incumbent on us to deter-| ‘he hard-fisted farmers of old Lancaster were 
mive that the magnitude of the work to be accom-| therefore doubly bound “to fork over the almighty 
plished for Education under this law should corres-|dollar” to put it in operation. (Applause.) But 
pond with this greatness. He referred to the pro-|he must close, as he knew all were anxious to hear 
visions of the law and the objects contemplated by | bis Excellency, who has so nobly stood by this cause, 
it ; they were large, but not too large for the great/ and without whom, he might be permitted to add, 
work ; and he was full of faith for the fature, trusting |the glorious school law of 1854 would have been 
that the people would come up to the level of the | overshadowed, riven to pieces, and thrown to the 
work. Some timid people thought the objects too | winds. 
large—they could not realize them; but he would ask; When Mr. Hickok took his seat, the President 

uny farmer present to reflect how much it would |arose and said a sentiment had been accidentally 
require to build a first-class bank barn, and whether |omitted during the exercises in the chapel in the 
it would not be an insult to intimate to any prosper- | moruing, which was intended to have been given by 
ous old Lancaster county farmer that he could not |ayoung lady, and he knew of no more appropriate 
build one out of his own resources! How much | occasion than this to offer it. He therefore proposed, 
easier it would be for the farmers of these three) “ Henry Ciay Hickox—His immortal predecessor 
counties to combine to erect a building for educa- | was called the Lion of Kentucky. We claim him as 
tional purposes, which will cost less than ten such |the Educational Lion of the glorious old Keystone. 
barns! Will any one pretend to say they can not | His speeches show how well he can use his claws 











do it? No—and if they did, he would not believe 
them if they’d swear to it! 


The speaker referred to the reputation of our! 
|somewhat spoiled the force of the allusion, by stat- 


county and State being deeply involved in the suc- 
cess of this enterprise, as an incentive to greater 
energy and activity. But this was notall. We have 
been slow in moving heretofore; yet perhaps we 
have gained, or are about to gain even pom this.— 
The friends of Education in Pennsylvania are now 
aroused, and are beginning to build up as none oth- 
ers ever built. As had already been remarked, the 
State had got her eyes open, and is now beginning 
to take in the fall scope of the great object. He 
referred to other States and governments—to Prus- 
sia, whose educational system had been in operation 
for one hundred and twenty-five years—to the Kast- 
ern States who had hitherto borne off the palm; yet 
our system of education and proposed Normal 
Schools excel them all—none of them being built on 
such a great and comprehensive plan as this. Penn- 
sylvania claims to be the pioneer and leader in this 
system, and, if for no other reason, the motive of 
State and coupty pride should prompt us onward. 
But there are other reasons why the counties of 
Laucaster, York and Lebanon should stand by this 
work. There are twelve Normal School Districts 
in the State. This District has more ample re- 
sources than many, perhaps any, of them. All doubt 
as tu the ability of the District to do the work is at 





(clause) ; but in the battle for our public schools, 
he has never been known to show any paws (pause).” 
The sentiment was loudly applauded, but Mr. H. 


ing that he had not the honor to claim the name of 
Clay as a part of his own cognomen! 

The President stated that as this meeting had 
been called with a view to secure the co-operation of 
thesister counties, it was proper they should be heard 
through their representatives, who were present.— 
He introduced the County Superintendent of York, 
Dr. Blair. 

REMARKS OF DR. BLAIR, OF YORK. 

Dr. Blair introduced himself, by saying that he 
was more accustomed to work in the cause of com- 
mon school education than to make speeches; but 
he had the pleasure of appearing before them to-day 
to assure them of the hearty co-operation of the 
school men of York in this noble enterprise. He 
had prepared some facts in regard to the cordition 
of the common schools and the state of education 
in York, which he related. They were the result 
of his observation and experience in traversing the 
county in the discharge of his official duties. That 
county contains an area of nine hundred square 
niles, a population of over sixty thousand, and near- 
ly three hundred common schools. The schools, he 
regretted to be compelled in candor to state, were 
suffering for want of teachers. They had some teavh- 
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ers a8 competent as any that could be found; but 
the majority were not qualified by education for their 
iggamsans trusts. The people had seemed to take 
it for granted that, in education as in mechanics, the 
want would create the supply; but more just and 
enlightened views, backed up by experience, were 
creating a more correct public sentiment. Tho mass 
of the people begin te see and acknowledge that a 
better class of teachers are needed, to mould and 
develop and polish the mind of the youth—and that 
this want cannot be supplied by those who them- 
selves have but an imperfect common school educa- 
tion. The directors, teachers and school men of 
York look with interest and hope to the Millersville 
Normal School; and though their representation 
was comparatively small here to-day, they were 
working men, and they had good men and true at 
home, who would do their duty in this great enter- 
prise. . He concluded with an earnest appeal to those 
present to stand by the good work. 


REMARKS OF SUPERINTENDENT KLUGE. 


Mr. J. H. Kluge, Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Lebanon, said, by way of apology, that 
he was always ready, in the cause of education, to 
discharge the duties imposed upon him, however 
onerous, to the best of his ability; but he felt his 
incompetency to the task now assigned him—that 
of making aspeech. He promised them in advance 
that they must look for nothing more from him than 
a simple statement of what is doing in “ Sister Leb- 
anon.” He felt that it was good to be here to-day, 
in behalf of the noblest work that can engage the 
human mind aod heart—the education of the masses. 
His heart was glad to see so many meet here to-day 
under such auspicious circumstances. He felt jus- 
tified, from what he saw and heard, in believing that 
those who had the means are willing to put forth 
their hands tothe work. He could assure them that 
his little county, heretofore backward in this re- 
2 is waking up to the importance of education. 
They had adopted the free school law, in advance of 
some counties making greater pretensions. ‘They 
have sixteen districts, and all have adopted it. They 
were at least a law-abiding oe. The people of 
Lebanon generally beiieve that a Normal School is 
necessary. ‘They have had trouble in their schools, 
for want of just such institutions, which will supply 
them with good teachers ; and he assured them that 
the school men of Lebanon woild give their heart 
and hand (and a good share of their means also) to 
sustain this school, 

They already knew something of the benefits aris- 
ing from the Lancaster Coutty Normal School— 
having received and employed able teachers whom 
it had sent forth. They looked for more, and would 
give their hearty co-operation in elevating it to a 
District State School. Although the Lebanon de- 
legation was small, her heart and will were large. 
As an instance of their progression, he woald men- 
tion that in one district, containing but five schools, 
they were erecting a school house on an improved 
plan, which would cost from $5,000 to $6,000. In 
another, the old ones were to be sold and new two- 
story buildings to be erected in their place. When 
they have good houses they will want good teachers 
to take charge of them, and they look to Millers- 
ville for a supply. They had but two districts in 
the county that were lacking in the proper spirit, 
and they were coming in; they only wanted a little 
more time. 

REMARKS OF SUPERINTENDENT CRUMBAUGH. 


Mr. C. said the chair had done him injustice in 


saying he had just arrived. He had been quietly sit- 
ting in the shade all the time, greatly enjoying him- 
self as a listener, but unfortunately he had been dis- 
turbed in his repose, and consented to come on the 
stand only on condition that he should not be called 
on for a speech; but owing to a misunderstanding, 
(or something else,) the condition had not been 
complied with. He was asked to speak for Lancas- 
ter county, and he need hardly say that he required 
no subject larger than little Lancaster! as the 
President had factitiously termed it. While lis- 
tening to the interesting remarks of the representa- 
tives of our sister counties, it gave him pleasure to 
hear the assurances of their hearty eo-operation.— 
Although he had felt, from what he had seen and 
heard, while traversing the county, that Lancaster 
was herself equal to the work proposed, he was not 
only willing but anxious to join with our sister coun- 
ties in a work of this kind. The past history of the 
Tnstitution at Millersville, gave ample assurance of 
its future success, and security for its adaptation to 
the work. As Superintendent of this county, speak- 
ing from a knowledge of facts obtained in the official 
discharge of his duties, it gave him pleasure to bear 
testimony to this fact.+ His heart was at first dis- 
couraged when he entered upon the field of duty; 
but when he turned from the contemplation of the 
wants of the field, and looked towards the Normal 
School at Millersville, he felt enconraged ;—other- 
wise he would have been constrained to believe that 
the great work contemplated by the system, must 
be indefinitely postponed in this county. ‘The 
School Law of 1854 had created a demand for a 
class of teachers which nothing but such an Institu- 
tion can supply. 

In Lancaster county, continued Mr. C., we have 
already experienced the benefits of our Normal 
School; the children have tasted ofits benefits; the 
directors. parents, and patrons of the schools—all 
have tasted of them. Teachers*who have graduated 
in that institution are sought after, and always ac- 
quit themselves with honor to their profession and 
satisfaction to their employers. These, however, 
are but the first-fruits of this system of normal edu- 
cation. Who can estimate the benefits that will 
flow from it, as it progresses towards perfection !— 
Its influences for good will be felt and acknowledged 
for centuries to come. He was proud to call this in- 
stitution a County School; but he was willing to 
lay down that name and call it the State Normal 
School of the Second District. The object of this 
meeting was a noble one, and from what he knew of 
the noble hearts and liberal dealings of the citizens 
of the different districts in our own county, with 
whom he had intercourse in the discharge of his of- 
ficial duties, such a worthy enterprise would not be 
permitted to fail for want of means. If so—if the 
men should fail in their duty, the Ladies themselves 
would not let it go down! We have female teachers 
enough in Lancaster county to carry it through— 
ladies whose hearts are in the good work, whose lives 
are devoted to it—whose labors ¢e// in it. 

Mr. C. thanked the audience for their kind atten- 
tion, when he knew all were anxious to hear the 
Governor; and he would only add that what he had 
spoken were but the earnest sentiments of his heart, 
and which he felt assured would find an echo in the 
hearts of all who heard him. 


REMARKS OF REV. MR. HUTCHINS. 
Rev. Mr. Hurcuiys, of York, said he had been en- 





quiring, who composed this large audience? but he 
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was not able to ascertain that there were many law- 
yers or politicians, or even clergymen there. It was 
a meeting of the People, convened for the purpose 
of the People’s interests. He, perhaps, could ex- 
plain why so few of one class were here—he meant 
the politicians—the others might have reasonable 


professional excuses for their absence. The poli-| 


They have taken a new start in the work of Educa- 
tion, and they want the very best men for the first 
pull; for they know and believe that the beginning 
will generally shape the end ; that a bad start will lead 
to a bad halt, and a good beginning to a good end. 
|For that reason we want good and well qualified 
teachers, and then we will be sure to have good 


ticians ought to be here—for they would begin to see | schools. 


that “hand writing on the wall,” fall of ominous 
meaning for them ; and he thought the sooner they 


It had been remarked that Lancaster County is al- 
ready known abroad by her Normal School ; and he 


should see it there, and understand it, the better.— | would add, she is known also in the North by her 


They would see in such demonstrations that their 
influence as mere politicians was going! The clergy 
ought to be here, for there is a close sympathy be- 
tween the interests of religion and education. The 
great Webster once truly said, that the missionary 
and the school teacher go hand in hand, in the great 
work of civilization. 

The friends of this enterprise have cause to felici- 


Schools at Litiz. In Litiz and Millersville she has 
a fountain of knowledge that is illuminating the 
County and the State, and adding to the reputation 
of both. He was certain the school across the way 
would nct beafailure. It cannot be otherwise than 
successful, for it has already laid its foundation of 
success. Lebanon could send forth from her ever- 

reen spots some green specimens, but she would 


tate themselves, on the presence and co-operation of | look to Millersville to put the polish on them. 


one who has ever shown his deep interest in the 
cause of Education, who now fills the exalted posi- 
tion of Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania,—a man who had stood foremost in the 
work, and who is not afraid td let his influence, as a 
religious man, he felt in his exalted position—who 
had not forgotten his experience in early life, as a 
teacher, if not in the day-school, at least in the Sab- 
bath School. 

Whoever else were absent, the speaker was re- 
joiced to see the farmers and ladies present. Who 
could doubt the full success of a movement which 
called forth such an audience, the like of which was 
never before seen in Pennsylvania? He referred to 
the opinion held of this District in some other parts 
of the State. He hailed from Erie county, and they 
thought themselves very smart up there, and that 
any one coming from York or Lancaster “‘ was be- 
hind the age.” They had a poor apeten of what 
they call the “Dutch;” but what he saw to-day 
was better than anything they can do up in Erie.— 
He meant to tell them the next time he went there 
that they must come down and learn from the Lan- 
caster county “ Dutch,” how to move in the great 
work of Education. But he would not detain them 
—the good President had wisely kept the best for 
the last—he knew they all wanted to hear the Gov- 
ernor. 

In conclusion, he pledged the hearty co-op- 
eration of York, and wanted them just to imagine 
York county stretching her hand across the noble 
Susquehanna, for a hearty shake of the hand of old 
Lancaster. And he hoped yet to see a series of 
such meetings got up in York and Lebanon, Ifthey 
could only get the people out, the union of the three 
counties in one Normal School District would be 
complete, and much good would be effected. 


REMARKS OF MR. WEDIKIND. 


He said the people of Lebanon had no such 
stream as the Susquehanna to shake hands across, 
in order to greet her sister in this good work. Leba- 
non, it was true, in some respects, may belong to 
the class just alluded to—they had some “ Dutch” 
there. But, slow as they are to move, when the 
Germans are aroused, you will always find them 
there! Unlike the Irishman’s flea, you may know 
where to find them, when they are wanted. He 
pledged the hearty co-operation of Lebanon, for the 
people there can no longer act upon the principle 
of the old farmer, who said “ Mine Jake is goot for 
noting—I must make a school master out of him.” 


Geo. M. Kuve, Esq., offered the following resolu- 
tions, to which he hoped the Governor would speak, 
before the vote was taken : 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a State Normal 
School in this distriet, under the general provisions 
of an act of Assembly approved the 28th day May, 
1857, “to provide for the due training of teachers for 
the common schools of this State. ” 

Resolved, That having witnessed the success of 
the County Normal School, now in operation at 
Millersville, we would most earnestly recommend 
its elevation to a State Normal School for this dis- 
trict. 

Resolved, That this measure shall have our most 
hearty co-operation. 


GOV. POLLOCK’S REMARKS. 


The Governor commenced by reciting the adage, 
we “are often times doomed to disappointment,”— 
This he remarked, might be applied in this case.— 
The gentlemen referred to his appearance on the 
stage, each one promising that his address would 
be received withapprobation. But he did not come 
there, nor was he in a condition to make an 
oratorical display. He was there to countenance, 
to nerve and to urge forward a movement that 
should agitate the hearts of all the men, women 
and children in the counties of York, Lancaster 
and Lebanon. How simple! how beautiful! how 
earnest! how heart-thrilling! is the heading of the 
call:—a “Harvest Home Educational Meeting” 
was to be held at Millersville. What associations, 
what thoughts of home, that endearing word, that 
thrills and nerves the hearts of all. In passing 
through the county a short time since, his eye was 
greeted with the sight of broad fields of wheat, bow- 
ing their heads, as it were in gratitade, to Him ho 
made them, and who has created all things, All was 
peace; al! was cheerfal and happy; and in connec- 
tion with these, how appropriate the title—*“ A Har- 
vest Home Meeting.” Pestilence, disease, death 
have been absent from the people's midst ; and now 
they are to enjoy the fruits of their labor, and feel 
themselves recompensed for the many, many, hours 
of hard, but manly toil spent in perfecting their 
* Harvest.” 

But man was made in the image of his God, who 
has impressed that image also on the spirit within. 
Man without mind is the lowest of all God's crea- 
tures upon the earth. He was once in the Lunatic 
Assylum, and saw sights there that would curdle the 
blood in the heart of the bravest. To see the stout, 





They don’t want this class of teachers any longer.— 


robust, healthy man pursuing the phantoms of his 
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wandering mind,—the light of intellect gone,—the 
insane, the foolish attitades of some—to see all these 
and more, was hard. Mind was gone, and behold 
the wreck. 

This great meeting pleads the cause cf the 
children, asks the father and mother to do their du- 
y and P spmaniar the happiness of those that are 

ear. He appealed to them as fathers and mothers, 
to use their influence and power in this cause. 


‘* What is home without a mother ?”’ 


Who is not familiar with those words? What 
outh who is not watched by a mother’s vigilence? 
he school of schools is at the fire-side, in the midst 

of home adornments and joys. Home scenes aad 

education make the man, and fit him for all the ac- 
tive duties of life; the schools aid the father and 
mother in the accomplishment of their purpose. 

It is to aid these schools they were here. The 
Normal School at Millersville is the theme of eulo- 
gy, and this is so with great propriety. There is 
not an institution in the county which reflects more 
honor than her Normal School. As long as man 
walks erect, just so long will an institution which has 
such an object be better than “aught else that per- 
tains to earth.” He witnessed in the morning the 
proceedings of the school for the first time, as that 
was his first visit; but during that time he saw a 
light glimmering, that would eventually barst forth 
with refulgent splendor over all the State. 

For the first resolution, of those just read by Mr. 
Kline, he for his part would vote with his loudest 
“ aye,” with a voice (if it were possible) that would 
shake the leaves off the trees. He told those who had 
been called “rich, liberal open-hearted farmers,” that 
he would vote so loud as to bring the required amount 
($20,000) out of their coffers,in less than five minutes. 
When be left the gtand he wanted to announce the 
fact that the farmers have made this a State Institute. 
He knew that there were men enough present who 
could, without taking one half ounce of butter from 
their tables, give money enough to raise the requir- 
ed amount in a few minutes. 

Men, thirsting after fame, who wish to have loft 
marble monuments erected to their memory, to tell 
posterity their fame, should step forward in this 
work. It is sweet and pleasant to know that after 
you are dead your name will yet live and occupy a 

en spot in the hearts of your posterity. Now, 
ere is an opportunity for each man to erect a more 
lasting and famous monument, than all the proud 
and glittering “piles” that can be made. Every 
man who subscribes his name for a noble amount, 
will make himself known for ages; and, what is more 
essential and pleasing, will make himself honored. 

Go, let each one write his epitaph on the Normal 

School. Mothers! plead earnestly for this, for in 

it lie all your hopes for the welfare of your chil- 

dren; plead with your husband as if it way your 
last prayer upon earth; entreat him by all the love 
that he bears you and yours,—by all he holds sacred 
in the family,—by all his hopes, by all that he holds 
dear, to contribute something towards this, which 
ne a safe guard to your children. Husbands! 
by all the love you hold towards your wives, to- 
wards your children, aecede to the earnest entreaties 
of your wives. Children! join your suppliant voices 
in one earnest prayer to your father, conjure him by 
his love to you, influence him by his hopes for your 

‘future prospects; do allin your power to make him 

provide for your intellectual wants. And now fath- 

ers and husbands! do it, and peace and prosperity 
will crown you throughout your remaining days.— 


We must have a State Normal School. There are no 
party lines in the Republic of letters, no sectarian- 
ism there. We have men here whose names stand 
highon the monument of Fame, whose acts and 
principles have laid a foundation that will endure as 
long as the cause of education exists. 

In regard to Mr, Kline’s last resolution, he wished 
to offer an amendment as follows: Resolved, That 
this measure shall have our most hearty co-opera- 
tien ; and we, the:citizens of Lancaster, York and 
Lebanon counties, hereby pledge ourselves to raise 
$20,000 to carry out this enterprise. (The Governor 
put this to a vote, when it was-carried unanimously, 
and by acclamation.) 

The Governor then remarked that they had pledg- 
ed themselves, and that if he had the handling of 
their purses, he would pay it in five minutes. They 
would not miss the amount, Wheat is $1.50 per 
bushel ; Corn is selling at a good price ; and as for 
potatoes they are in the best condition and sell at 
the best of prices. He always liked to look at a 
good-looking, large potato; it reminded him of the 
Normal School; one was emblematic of the great 
physical, and the other, of the spreading mental power 
of man. There are some men generally known as 
bachelors ; men who are free from the cares of life, of 
wives and children ; and if there were any there, he 
conjured them, by all that was dear in virtue, by all 
that is sacred in patriotism, tosubscribe their names 
deep and heavy, so that time. will not erase them.— 
Let them adopt the pupils of the Millersville Nor- 
mal School as their children, and then take a fath- 
erly interest in them. Now, is the watch word of 
the prudent; now, is the policy of the wise. 

At the conclusion of the Governor's address, 
which was received with great applause, the sub- 
scription books for stock were passed round, and 
the amount subscribed increased to about $8000. 
The meeting then adjourned; every one present 
apparently feeling that a good work had been 
done. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF GRAND JUBY. 

And the grard inquest would further respectfully 
report : 

That at the request of the Honorable Court, they 
attended, in a body, the meeting of the friends of Ed- 
ueation held at Millersville to day, and witnessed 
the exercises of the Normal School, with which we 
were much interested and well pleased. We are 
gratified to learn that this excellent institution is in 
a flourishing condition, with bright prospects for the 
fatare in promoting the interests of education, The 
buildings are commodious, substantial and well 
adapted to the purposes of normal education, being 
located in one of the most beautiful and healthy dis- 
tricts in the State, and having been erected at a cost 
of upwards of $25,000—evincing a commendable 
spirit of enterprise and liberality on the part of the 
stockholders. 

By an act passed by the last Legislature, the coun- 
ties of Lancaster, York and Lebanon constitute the 
Sevond Normal School District of the State : and 
this act also grants certain privileges to such private 
institutions as will comply with the requirements of 
the law in the great work of training teachers. The 
trustees and stockholders of this institution having 
resolved that it is expedient to avail themselves of 
these proffered privileges, invite the co-operation of 
the friends of education in the counties named, in 





securing such an increase of the capital stock as may 
be. necessary ito secure the objects contemplated. 
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Being satisfied that an institution so well conduct-|have that logical connection and dependence in his 
ed as the Millersville Norma! School, is calculated|own mind, which induce system and order in his 
to do a vast amount of good in diffusing general in-|plans for imparting them ; that heshould be capable 
telligence, by elevating the profession of teaching |of expressing his ideas in a clear, forcible and inte- 
and the standard of Common School Education, we |resting manner; that his fund of information, and 
cheerfully and earnestly commend this enterprise, | field for illustration in everything he teaches should 
which is no longer an experiment, to the hearty co-|be ample and extended ; that his love for the young 
operation of the citizens in the district, and especi-|should be such as to lead him to interest himself in 
ally to the friends of the Common School System in| whatever interests them, to adapt himself to their 
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REPORTS OF THE STATE CONVENTION OF 
CO. SUPERINTENDENTS AT READING. 


ON THE OBJECT AND THE BEST METHOD OF CON- 
DUCTING TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

There is no subject, perhaps, that in practical im- 
portance to the County Superintendent, exceeds the 
one upun which I have been appointed to prepare a 
report, and uone, certainly, to which it would be 
more proper to call the attention of this body. 

I am inclined to think that it would have been 
more satisfactory, if the subject had been left in the 
hands of some one, the range of whose duties has 
given him a larger measure of experience than my 
own,—and one, consequently, who would have been 
enabled to speak with a greater degree of confidence. 
I feel, however, free to present such views as my 
own judgment and limited experience have led me to 
believe correct ; hoping and believing that they will 
receive the consideration of ali present, and, if deem. 
ed correct, be endorsed—if in-correct, disproved and 
rejected ; also trusting that the exposure of the fallacy 
will correct our error, and direct us to the right.— 
Indeed, I wish the report to be considered as a mere 
presentation of the subject for investigation and dis- 
cussion, by the members of the convention. In no 
other way, so well as by such a comparison of views 
upon important topics relating to our official duties, 
can the ends for which we have convened, be at- 
tained. 


capacities under all circumstances and apon all oc- 
casions, to feel for them and with them, and to seek 
to mould their mental and moral natures symmetri- 
eally, without disproportion, and in conformity with 
a standard of excellence worthy of imitation; and 
finally that he should bea model in character, habits 
and life. Now we believe there is no intrinsic power 
in the mere examination of the teacher to produce 
such a result “ instanter.” 

There are, undoubtedly, a multitude of means 
which must be brought to bear upon nearly every 
individual mind in the profession, before this grand 
desideratum is attained. And here, as everywhere 
else, every approximation to the true standard is 
hailed as an advance made,—a step taken,—a point 
gained. We may assert, we think, that the tenden- 
cy of Teachers’ examinations is in this direction.— 
And although no examination (perhaps) however 
thorough, can discover the exact measure of ability, 
lyet it. can determine very many of the essentials re- 
|quisite in the teachers’ vocation, and if properly 
managed may be made useful in stimulating to ef- 
‘forts at improvement apon particular points. The 
law then, we think, does not assume too much in 
|making the examination of Ti achers a means for ele 

vating and improving the profession; demanding in 
its letter certain requisites for a place therein and in 
its spirit opening up before the teacher a wide field of 

improvement. 

There are certain other, more in®ediate objects to 
be effected, subsidiary to this, which should be kept 
in mind. And Ist, 70 preserve the profession from 
the intrusion of those unqualified, essentially, to hold a 
place in it. This is necessary, not only on account of 
the injury done to particular schools, by the employ- 
ment of incompetent persons, as teachers in them, but 





By the 4lst section of the Act of 8th of May, |it is also indispensable in order that the services of 


1854, it is made the duty of the County Superintend- 
ent “to examine all the candidates for the profes- 
sion of teacher (in the presence of the board of Di- 
rectors or Controllers, should they desire to be 
present, to whom they shall first apply in his county, ) 
and to give each person found qualified, a certificate, 
setting forth the branches of learning he or she is 
capable of teaching.” Let us then inquire, Ist. 
W hat is the true object of Teachers’ Examinations 
as required by law? 2d. What is the best method 
of effecting it? 

The primary object, as required by both the Jetter 
and the spirit of the law is, unquestionably to fur- 
nish (ultimately) every school in the State with a 
competent teacher. While it is possible that the 
letter of the law would be answered if every school 
were supplied with a teacher, possessed with the re- 
quisite knowledge of the branches taught in our 
schools, it is yet manifest that the true spirit and in- 
tent of the act, is, that to such knowledge in the per- 
son pessessing it, should be added the tact and capaci- 
ty for teaching it to others successfully. In short, that 
the person designing to teach, should be acquainted 
with the principles involved in the science of teach- 
ing, to such an extent, as to render the instruction 
imp irted, lively, intelligible and easily retained in 


those professionally qualified should not be degrad- 
ed; and also as an assurance that any improvement 
made on the part of the teacher will be appreciated, 
thus encouraging him to exertion in the perform- 
ance of his duty. It is most certain that an appli- 
cant may pass the requisite examination creditably 
to himself, and in such a manner as to entitle him 
to a certificate from the Superintendent, and yet be 
found unqualified to teach or to discipline a school 
successfully. This will seldom occur ; as we believe 
that an examination may generally be so managed 
as to disclose the deficiency. But the Superinten- 
dent has a remedy to meet every such case, in the 
method of granting certificates. No applicant for 
examination should be taken into fall standing in the 
profession by the grant of a permanent, profession- 
al certificate upon the mere ground of his book 
qualifications. A personal inspection of his man- 
ner of teaching and discipline should precede this. 
And no matter what his qualifications may be (un- 
less furnished with the most reliable assurances con- 
cerning his professional ability) he should hold the 
provisional certificate until such a test is applied. — 
We believe that in no other way, can the Superin- 
tendent issue his professional certificates with entire 
confidence. 





memory ; that all his subjects of knowledge should 


Another object of Teachers’ Examinations is, to 
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inspire public confidence, The public cannot. place 
a high estimate upon the profession so long as there 
is no assurance that it is ably filled. And without 
such public acknowledgment and support, the pro- 
fession must ever occupy the back ground. Hence 
the law very properly provides that the examinations 
shall take place in presence of the board of Direc- 
tors ;—the immediate and responsible representa- 
tives of the people. It is important that both Direc- 
tors and people should become acquainted, as far as 
may be, with the qualifications of those they employ 
to teach. To secure this, should be one of the ob- 
jects of teachers’ examinations. 

Another leading object, and the only one of which 
I will speak is, to acquaint the applicant with his own 
defects, in such a manner as to encourage him to correct 
them. This is one of the most important results to 
be accomplished ; and it requires the exercise of 
much discrimination and judgment. It is unreason- 
able to expect that every person who presents hiim- 
self, or herself, for examination should be qualified 
to give correct and accurate elucidations of all the 
principles that might be proposed, especially, as the 
age has hitherto made such meagre demands in 
point of teachers’ qualifications, And yet many, 
very many of these persons are possessed of good 
teaching talent, and only need advice and encourage- 
ment, in order to meet the full demand made upon 
them. Such, should be encouraged, not flattered,— 
advised, not dictated to. Their exact qualification 
should be marked in the certificate, and if necessary, 
they should then be urged to elevate their standard. 
Puzzling and distracting questions should be avoid- 
ed. Foreven when answered, they are not the best 
to determine the applicant's ability to teach. And 
there is danger of doing injury by proposing them. 
In making this remark, I would not 2 missinder- 
stood, Something should be given which requires 
analysis, and discernment; and great importance 
also should be placed upon the degree of clearness 
with which the answers or explanations are given. 
But I refer especially to those little queries, unim- 
portant in themselves, and which in many cases, are 
exceptions to every principle, with which the would- 
be wise sometimes attempt to display their wisdom. 

I have been frequently induced to place more 
confidence in the clear and concise manner of tell- 
ing and explaining an elementary principle, as a 
test of ability to teach, than in a long array of diffi- 
cult potions, and great truths largely told, with 
which I have at other times been entertained. I 
make no objection to qualifications, however extend- 
ed. The more, the better. But it is the best elemen- 
tary instruction, it must be borne in. mind, which is es- 
pecially desirable in our public schools. 

But [ pass, Secondly, to the principal branch of 
this report. namely: The best manner of conduct- 
ing an Examination, so as to effect the object pro- 
posed. It will be inferred from what I have said 
concerning the object of teachers’ examinations, 
that the extent of the examination and also the me- 
thod of conducting it, should vary with different in- 
dividuals, While the examination should always be 
sufficiently extended, to determine the character, and 
in some measure, the eztent of the applicant’s quali- 
fications, it is doubtless the part of wisdom, where 
the applicant’s atttainments are manifestly limited 
and his appearance indicates a degree of embarrass- 
ment, to make the examination brief the first time. 
If time permits, it will frequently be found to be of 
service, to enter into a familiar conversation concern- 
ing the methods of teaching,.some particular de- 
partments of study, and even to take up some 





point upon which the applicant has failed, and com- 
mence giving elementary instruction upon it, in the 
same manner as the teacher would pursue with his 
pupils. 

Ove of the most satisfactory examinations I have 
ever held, as Superintendent, was closed, at the re- 
quest of one of the Directors present, by a familiar 
conversation, in which nearly all who were present 
took a part; each teacher being requested to state 
his plan of operation in the school room, and the 
methods pursued in teaching different branches of 
study. Three fourths of an hour were spent in this 
way, and without doubt to the advantage of all pres- 
ent. At the same time the Directors were furnished 
with an admirable means for forming a correct 
judgment. 

By resorting to such means, teachers soon become 
aware of the utility of examinations, in promoting 
their own improvement. They find, that by a:tend- 
ing them, they are frequently put in possession of 
improved plans of teaching; they are assisted in 
forming @ correct estimate of their own qualifica- 
tions; they are enabled to see their own deficiencies, 
and are advised and instructed with regard to their 
correction. The Superintendent by pursuing such a 
course,—aiming, in all his intercourse with teachers 
at their own professional elevation and improve- 
ment, by stimulating and encouraging them, rather 
than by coldly quizzing them upon a few abstruse 
points, and then exercising an arbitary control over 
them,—will gain their confidence, good will, and even 
their affection, and will thus be enabled to make his 
labors tell more effectively in other departments of 
his duty. 

I am led to regard the manner of the Superinten- 
dent. while performing this delicate official duty, 
as of quite as much importance as the mere form of 
the examination. The effect of the examination 
upon the teacher’s future career, should be constantly 
borne in mind. And while leniency, kindness and 
affability, should characterize the whole manner of 
the Superintendent, he should at the same time be 
rigid and impartial in his judgments, making no com- 
promises with the requirements of the law, or with 
the demands which the age is now making for bigh 
intellectual and moral acquisitions in the teachers’ 
profession. 

There are two methods of conducting an examina- 
tion: which may be designated as vral and written 
examinations, Each has advantages and faults pe- 
culiar to itself, which prevent in our opinion any 
absolute claim of superiority by either, over the oth- 
er. Oireumstanees must control, to a great degree, 
the extent to which each may be used. The conve- 
niences afforded for conducting the examination, the 
time appropriated to it, and the number of appli- 
cants, will, of course, modify any previously con- 
ceived plan, for conducting it. Still, there may and 
should be a general outline of the method of pro- 
cedure, in mind, which ought to be adhered to, un- 
less circumstances of a nature similar to those re- 
ferred to, should interfere to prevent. 

It is not easy to draw an exact comparison be- 
tween the relative value of written and oral exami- 
nations, if such were required in this report. 1 will 
only attempt an enumeration of a few of the more 
obvious advantages of each, It is claimed by some, 
that written examinations may be made more thor- 
ough. I confess that I fail to see the truth of this 
assertion ; except, only, when the subject is consid- 
ered in special points of view. And when viewed in 
this light, as many reasons may be adduced in favor 
of oral examinations. A written examination ha, 
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the advantage of allowing the Superintendent to 
conduct it simultaneously with any number of appli- 
cants, providing a sufficient number of copies of 
questions be at hand. It also furnishes an excellent 
test of penmanship and of correctness in orthogra- 
phy, puoctuation, style of composition, &c. It 
saves the Superintendent the labor of propounding 
his questions to the respective members of the class. 
It obviates the danger of any forgetfulness, as to 
the manner in which an applicant had acquitted 
himself. 

As far as my knowledge extends this is the method 
in our large cities, to which it is better adapted.— 
But it has serious disadvantages when used exclusive- 
ly. ‘These will become apparent when we come to 
consider the advantages of oral examination. It is 
too stiffand distant. There is an absence of that cor- 
dial intercourse, which may easily be brought about 
between the Superinterdent and the teachers, and 
which is so valuable to the officer in determining 
the precise character of those who are to hold a 
la in the profession, of which he is the local head. 

his custom may do in those communities, where it 
is a sin for a man to speak to any one, except he 
moves in certain circles called respectable, for fear 
that he may possibly recognize a man inferior to 
himself, in some minor point, and thus run the awful 
hazard of becoming intimate with him. But such a 
= of examination, in which it is quite possible, 
(if used exclusively), for the examiner and those ex- 
amined to go away without an acquaintance—even 
the most remote—will not do in our rural districts, 
where the tastes of the people are different, and 
among those whose views have- been moulded more 
in accordance with common sense. This will at 
once disclose a very prominent advantage of oral 
examinations. The example of the Superintendents 
his manner of questioning, &c., will be of service to 
the teachers, if indeed he enters into the spirit of 
the examination, and feels the force and beauty of 
the subjects considered, as he should do. 

Oral examinations furnish a better test of tact in 
explaining, of a ready knowledge, of the correct use of 
words, of skill in the presentation of abstruse and 
difficult points, and hence of aptitude and ability to 
teach. Hence the questions of the Superintendent 
should be so formed as to require considerable expla- 
nation. When the applicant is well prepared, they 
should be general, allowirg the spplienct to draw 
his own distinctions and inferences, to give his own 
elucidations and descriptions, For instance, What 
is the difference between a decimal and a vulgar 
fraction? Give all the facts concerning the Geog- 
raphy of any portion of the Earth; and afterward 
compare them with the Geography of South Ame- 
rica? 

In consideration, therefore, of the advantages of 
both oral and written examinations, and the dis-ad- 
vantages of each when used exclusively, I would 
adopt a method combining the benefits to be derived 
from each ; and would have the examination so con- 
ducted, throughout, as to obviate any objection which 
might have force, if either of the exclusive methods 
referred to, were adopted. 

There should be two rooms in order to conduct 
an examination properly; in one of which the ap- 
plicants may be seated, and furnished with ink, pens, 
paper, pencils and slates. A number of copies of 
written questions should be distributed, and the ap- 
plicants required to write out as many of the answers 
and solutions, as the time allowed for the examina- 
tion will permit. With the exception of a few gen- 
eral questions, for the officer’s own use, in making 





out Statistics, and a few exercises in false Ortho- 
graphy and Syntax to be corrected, these questions 
should be mathematical. It will also be an excel- 
lent plan to require a few lines of composition upon 
some subject connected with teaching. 

The other room should be furnished with a black- 
board; and be used by the Directors and Superin- 
tendent; and, (if the examination be public) by 
those who may be present to witness it. If the 
namber and time allowed, permit, each applicant 
should be called in separately, bringing bis, or her 
manuscript for inspection, by both the Directors 
and the Superintendent. And in connexion with 
this, the Superintendent should oceupy from thirty, 
to sixty minutes, with each applicant, in an oral ex- 
amination. Ihave found this method, in my own ex- 
perience, to be the most satisfactory. If time does 
not permit of this separate examination, from three 
to six may be called in, and examined in a class.— 
While I prefer separate examinations, I have never 
found any difficulty in determining the qualifications 
of a class, where the number does not exceed six.— 
And I have also examined still larger classes with 
satisfaction to all concerned. The method of exami- 
nation indicated, can, of course, be carried out in 
one room; though not with the same convenience. 
Where two rooms cannot be readily procured, a free 
use of the blackboard, and a free latitude for criti- 
cism will be found advantageous. I am inclined to 
think that this method combines the merits of the 
two kinds of examinations,—written and oral,—to 
as great a degree (perhaps) as can be attained. 

Considering tke conveniences which are frequent- 
ly met with in our rural districts, and also the para- 
mount advantages of oral examinations, I would 
sooner resort to that plan of examining, than to any 
other e#elusive method. But this is not necessary. 
With a little care and management, the Superin- 
tendent can be afforded the conveniences for con- 
ducting his examinations, after the most approved 
method. 

I have thus, gentlemen, in a plain way, endeavored 
to present you with a comprehensive outline of my 
views of this important topic. They are thrown out 
for your consideration and action. I trust, I have 
made myself understood. Where my ideas are er- 
roneous, I wish, for the benefit of the position which 
we each hold in our respective counties, to have 
them corrected. The subject is not one for rheto- 
ric or poetry ; though there is much which is digni- 
fied and noble, connected with it. It is most inti- 
mately associated, in its direct bearings, with the 
sober realities, and hard working scenes of our of- 
ficial life. It is blended, in the recollections of 
some of us, with disagreeable occasions, when our 
hearts almost sank within us, as we essayed to ae 
that a glorious fature was about to dawn upon the 
teachers’ profession ; when within its ranks, should 
be found not one, unworthy to discharge its high 
prerogatives, or to sitas director in the realm where 
intellect ever active and aspiring, works out for the 
future, its mighty destinies. But notwithstanding, 
our hearts are cheered to day with better omens.— 
And we can contemplate and consult upon the dry 
routine of our labors, with lighter hearts and freer 
spirits. A mighty impulse has been given to the 
cause of popular education. The gigantic enter- 
prise has taken a firmer hold upon the hearts and af- 
fections of the people. They begin to comprehend 
more fully the intimate relations which exist between 
educated mind, and national and individual power.— 
In the north, the south, the east, and the west,—in 
every nook and corner of our broad Commonwealth, 
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—the teachers’ profession is aspiring to meet the de- 
mands of this educational epoch. In obedience 
thereto, the powerful arm of government is proffer- 
ing its protection, encouragement, and care to se- 
cure the inevitable triumph of the cause for whose 

romotion we labor; and we may look with confi- 

ence for the day when the teachers’ profession, now 
known and honored wherever the Sons of Penn 
have a habitation and a home, shall have few in its 
ranks to belittle and disgrace it. 


Cxas. W. Deans. 
Chester, July 14, 1857. 





DISTRICT TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

The importance and advantages of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes are felt and acknowledged throughout the 
State. It is, however, a question, whether the im- 
portance and value of District Teachers’ Institutes 
are adequately appreciated. 

It will not be necessary, here, to define and ex- 

lain the nature and object of Teachers’ Institutes. 
is is sufficiently understood. 

A District Teachers’ Institute is an Association, in 
each school district or township, composed of the teach- 
ers and friends of education in it, the object of which 
is, in the first place, mutual instruction in the branches 
required to be taugh: in our common schools, and, in 
the second place, the discussion of such subjects as have 
a necessary and immediate bearing u the improve- 
ment of the schools in the particular district. 'The ob- 
ject of these Institutes is, evidently, two-fold ; and 
in this report, an effort will be made to unfold, 
briefly, these two leading ideas. 

It differs from a State or County Iustitute, in so 
far as it contemplates the attendance of every teacher 
in the district, and the discussion of such subjects 
as are of local importance, as well as those of a gen- 
eral character. 


l. aS A SCHOOL. 


As a school,—in an inferior sense, a normal school, 
and perhaps the only one of a similar character to 
Walt: vtee of our teachers do, or can resort, under 
present circumstances,—it is of untold, incalculable 
advantage. It is the cheapest school. It is acces- 
sible to all. It generally enlists the best talent in 
the district. The best qualified teachers, possessing 
the proper educational spirit, are invariably takin 
the lea in this work. The greatest difficulty an 
backwardness are usually found with that class of 
teachers, who are really the least qualified for the 
office of teaching, or who in consequence of age or 
educational taste or disposition, lack the energy to 
improve themselves, or who are ashamed to expose 
their ignorance, or whose heart and hand are only 
concerned about “the loaves and fishes.” 

It may be objected that the progress of the teach- 
er, in any particular subject, must be necessarily 
slow and tedious, from the limited time that can be 
devoted to it in the Institute. This objection would 
have force, if it were not presumed that those who 
obtain certificates from the County Superintendent 
had already received an elementary training as a 


basis, and that the time for application is not neces- | ry 


sarily limited to the exercises of the Institute. The 
teacher has a broad margin in the undevoted long 
evenings of the school term, and often the unoccu- 
pied time of the remainder of the year. With cor- 
responding devotion and an ardent desire for im- 
provement, it is not impossible for every teacher to 
prepare himself fally for the duties of most of the 
schools of the State. 

Let not the impression be made, that in our opin- 


ion, the District Teachers’ Institute is the most im- 
portant and most efficient school for the Teaclher— 
that it supersedes the necessity of a Normal School, 
or a County or State Teachers’ Association. Jt is the 
caphe cree and in most cases, the only remedy for 
the evil of ill-qualified teachers, in the present stage 
of our system of public instruction. Experience has 
also taught that those teachers who have learned to 
know, at these associations, their want of acquire- 
ments and their unfitness for the duties of the office, 
have in many instances, at sacrifices, availed them- 
selves of normal instruction, the best they could se- 
cure, or of the advantages afforded by the County or 
State Teachers’ Association. It is believed that 
if these Institutes should become genera!, normal 
schools would be established and prosper in a cor- 
responding degree. 


2. AS A CONFERENCE. 


However important and advantageous the District 
Teachers’ Institutes may be, to contribute to the ad- 
vance of the teacher,they assume a much more impor- 
ant eharacter as a conference, for comparing views 
and experience and discussing such subjects as have 
immediate bearing upon the improvement of the 
schools. This may be indicated 

(a) in reference to their influence upon the im- 
provement upon the schools. 

(b) in reference to their influence upon directors. 
(c) in reference to their influence upon public sen- 
timent. 

Time will not permit to peint out the importance 
of the District Teachers’ Institute in all its bearings 
upon our public schools. This part of the report 
will be confined to the consideration of a few points, 
so palpable that every person of ordinary intelli- 
gence will readily admit it. 

The first duty of the Teacher, who expects in any de- 
gree to accomplish his work, is to classify and organize 
his pupils. ithout it no assemblage of pupils, 
however large or advanced, deserves the appellation 
of school. Without it, the teacher can hope for but 
little success. But here, in the incipient stage of 
the school, begins the failure we are often compelled 
to witness in our schools. A want of uniformity in 
school books, the ambition of parents or pupils to 
advance in studies beyond attainments and ability, 
and a want of definite ideas on the part of the teach- 
er upon the subject of school organization, contri- 
bute to throw the school, in printer's language, into 
pi, that thwarts, counteracts, and often defeats the 
earnest efforts of many a laborious and faithful 
teacher. 

The common school law contemplates a grading 
of the public schools. This is easily effected in 
cities and towns. It is extremely difficult in rural 
districts ; and it will require a long time before this 
provision of the law will be available. The idea of 
grades, however, is but the farther development of 
classification in elementary instruction. If, there- 
fore, the classification of individual schools shall 
have become general, the introduction of grades 
will become not only less difficult, but even necessa- 
If the necessary grades are made in every 
school, there will be a general demand made for 
schools of a higher grade. 

But how shall or can this subject obtain that de- 
gree of attention it deserves? It may be supposed 
that the County Superintendent, by lectures or per- 
sonal efforts, can accomplish all this. It is readily 
admitted that he can do much. But on account of 
the multiplicity of official duties, want of time and 





acquaintance with the peculiar circumstances of ev- 
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ery particular school, be can but partially do what | principle by which he is controlled? Then, as to the 
is required to be done. reward of merit, or the punishment of demerit, what 
Let there be a Teachers’ Institute in every school | form shall he adopt and in what manner shall he 
district, let the County Superintendent meet the as. | execute it ? 
sociated teachers and lecture on the subject,andthe| Here, again, the discussion of the subject and the 
teachers fully discuss the idea, and the necessity of it|experience of those who have been in office for 
will soon become evident. ‘Teachers will change their |some time, will materially contribute to give this 
views, and the character of a large number of our|subject the yrominence it deserves, and proper di- 
schools will become radically changed. Grades will) rection in the discharge of this difficult duty. 
be established in every unclassified school, and the} As the law wisely requires uniformity of school 
requirements of the law will be met in every district. | books, so it is equally important that more or less 
Again, “ the method of teaching ” is a subject se-| uniformity in the classification, method of instrue- 
cond, probably, to no other, in the arduous duties |tion and school government, should prevail in every 
of the profession. Teachers usually adopt a similar |school district. And how can this be effected, with- 
method to that of the teacher by whom they were | out the association of teachers for mutual consulta- 
taught. In some instances this imitation succeeds | tion and instruction? 
reasonably well. In many cases it proves a total; We will add but one more remark to this part of 
failure. the subject. Inthe great and rapid improvement 
It deserves, however, to be stated here that this |of the schools of Europe, especially of Germany, it 
particular subject has received attention, to any ex- is generally admitted that Teachers’ Institutes, or as 
tent, but within a few years, on the part of any con-|they termed them, Teachers’ Conferences were the 
siderable number of teachers. And, at present it, most effective means. The same remark is true in 
is a mooted question in some quarters, whether there | reference to the improvement of schools in some of 
is any difference, in the result, in the different meth-|our Eastern States. 
ods of instruction, Some are in favor of the antique,| Again, the importance of the District Teachers’ In- 
—others are of opinion that teaching is teaching, as | stitute, in its bearing upon the Directorship, in the dif- 
farming is farming, but different methods produce | ferent districts. It may not control the action of the 
different results. More intelligent teachers discuss|board. But the intelligent and respectful action of 
“the best method of teaching.” But among them it |a body of earnest and prudent teachers will not be 
is a mooted question whether there is one invariable | disregarded. 
and only best method,or others that might be pursued; Some teachers, exert, individually, a strong influ- 
as successfully under different circumstances. ‘he |ence upon the minds of the Directors. If this influ- 
whole subject presents itself as yet in an indefinite |ence were unitedly exerted in forming and mouldin 
shape. But the success of a teagher depends mainly |\the internal character or affairs of schools, it woul 
upon the method he adopts. ‘The teacher that knows|not only be greater, but would change materially 
but one method of instruction will meet with cases |the phase of our educational movement. 
for which he has no remedy, whereas, he who has} ‘Teachers are little aware what influence they do 
made himself acquainted with a number of methods jexert, and what they might exert in all the internal 
of teaching will seldom come to a dead halt, jarrangements of the schools by concert of action. 
It deserves attention, moreover, in the general | Directors appoint the teachers and then entrust the 
complairt of a want of qualified teachers for ean} ceganisation and conducting of the schools to the 
schools, that it is not more owing to a want of suf-|teacher. He holds at his disposal a mighty influence 
ficient acquirements, than to the method of apply-| which he may wield for weal or woe. He is responsible 
ing what they knew. Jf teachers knew how to teach, | for it. 
their attainments would commend them to many, If this be admitted, who can calculate the influ- 
schools. ence the wise and temperate action of a District 
The District Teachers’ Institute in various ways |'Teachers’ Institute would have upon the Board of 
directs attention to this subject. Probably every |Directors. If Teachers fully discuss and agree upon 
teacher who is required to perform duties, will show |some definite measure and respectfully submit it to 
some new method of imparting instruction. The |the Directorship, they will generally succeed. Op- 
interchange of opinion, comparing views and formal | position may be excited, but truth will prevail. By 
discussion of the subject, will not only furnish the | way of illustration ;—in the selection of school books 
teacher with a variety of methods, but enable him | for each district, the law contemplates the co-opera- 
to select specially ab pw he may deem best adapted. jtion of teachers of the district. If this subject 
Institutes have accomplished much in this respect ; | were thoroughly discussed and agreed upon, in the 
but the work that could be accomplished by these |In-titute, there would be comparatively little diffi- 
District Institutes, no one can estimate. icnlty, in speedily having unifo:mity of text-books 
Another, and the last subject I shall briefly ad-|in all of our schools. The same will hold trae, more 
vert to, is school government. To govern a school lor less, in reference to almost every subject that 
seems, in some instances, a natural gift. Every one,|may claim the attention of the Board in its official 
however, possesses this gift in some degree, It is|character, TZ'he Veachers may and ought to become 
a talent that admits of improvement by cultivation. | the life and soul of the system. They are best fitted 
In the government of the school, the teacher, if | for it, by profession, and we have a right to expect it 
successful, has reference to some one or more great| from them. But for this we can only hope,in so far 
pricciples. What Shall this be? Shall he rule with | as teachers unite in their strength, in accomplishment 
aniron rod? It would seem as if this was the |of a great and noble object. 
quintessence of all discipline with some teachers,— 
Shall the teacher, in all his government, refer to the 
sense of honor in the pupils, or awaken the spirit of} The importance of the District Teachers’ Insti- 
emulation? Shall he make the moral principle in|tute may be indicated by its bearing upon public 
the pupil the basis of all the government? Hereis|opinion. Some teachers exert an important influ- 
room for reflection. But how seldom does the teach- | ences upon the public mind. Formerly in many in- 
er propose the question to himself, as to the great | stances, the teacher was a species of oracle. Hestill 
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has and ever will have his influence in the commupi-;contend. ‘I'here are many teachers who have their 
ty in which he labors. But this influence is in pro-' favorite schoo! books in comparison with which all 
portion to the intelligence and harmony existing | others are regarded as very inferior, if not wholly 
among the members of the profession. In union! worthless, These, coming inte a school and finding 
there is strength. We have seen the harmonious and no particular books adopted, will insist on parents 
united sentiment of teachers, as expressed in their as-| purchasing the books they prefer. Some, perhaps, 
sociate capacity, give direction and favorably change| comply with their wishes, whilst many others refuse 
ic sentiment in reference to our common schools. to do so. The result is, that parents are continual- 
The social principle is often least cultivated, in|ly annoyed by every succeeding teacher with the de- 
the profession. In some instances each is almost cut | mand for new books. 
off from professional intercourse. In most instan-| ‘The reason why many parents are unwilling to 
ces, however, it is voluntary. He becomes selfish! purchase books for their children is, because they 
and ceases to improve. hat we need is an esprit have no assurance that any books they may purchase 
du corps, to unite and give direction to the efforts of | will be used for any length of time, or meet the ap- 
the teachers. District Teachers’ Institates are ne-| probation of the board of directors. Under such 
cessary organizations, and will more effectually ac-|circumstances, parents cannot and ought not to be 
complish this end than any other means or measure. | blamed for refusing to purchase new books for their 
If the teachers of the State were thas organized |children. There are parents in every district, who 
and trained,—if the army of upwards of thirteen need every dollar they can earn, and cannot afford 
thousand could be thus marshalled into ranks and |to purchase new books every few months. 
made perform duty,—opposition to the common! We would, therefore, respectfully urge upon di- 
schools would cease. ‘Teachers occupy, in many re-|rectors the necessity of a strict compliance with 





lations, an important and respectable position in so- 
ciety. May they realize it. May they prove faithful. 
One question of great importance, remains t» be 
answered: How shall these Institutes be organized ? 
It has been upon the principle of voluntary associ- 
ation. This principle fails to accomplish the end, 
more or less in every district, and especially in the 
case of a large number of teachers for whose special 
benefit they are endeavored to be established. It is 
felt that some motive of reward or hono: should be 
brought to bear upon the mind of teachers; and 
they might be required by their proper board 
to organize and conduct such an Institute. Such 
have existed in large numbers in some counties, 
but in numerous instances were dissolved. Insome 
instances, there was no leading man; in others, 
the lower class of teachers were unwilling to attend. 
Directors might do much towards this object, if they 
would pay an advance to, at least, one good teacher on 
condition that he should organize and conduct the Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Institute. 'Vhey have, no doubt, the le- 
gal right, to appropriate a reasonable amount for 
this purpose, and they could not more profitably in- 
vest it. Zhe Directors ought to make it a condition, 
in their articles of agreement with teachers,that they 
should attend. And perhaps the Legislature should do 
something towards it. Until Normal Schools are es- 
tablished, by whatever means,these Institutes, State, 
County and District, deserve the fostering care and 
sid of a wise and discerning popular Government. 
W. A. Goon, 


UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 

The undersigned, to whom has been referred to 
report on the necessity of uniformity of books in 
our schools, to avoid the frequent changes of books, 
would respectfully submit the following : 

The want of uniformity of books in our schools is 
so seriously felt and so universally admitted, that 
we need not say much with regard to it. In those 
schools where no books have been regularly adopted, 
it is impossible to secure much improvement of the 
scholars. Three-fourths of the teacher's time is 
wasted in hearing recitations on the same branch of 
study, which might be heard in one-fourth of the 
time and to much better advantage, if all the schol- 
ars who are studying the same branches, bad the 
same bvoks from which to recite their lessons. 

The want of uniformity of books in our schools is 
the cause of the frequent change of books, which is 
one among the greatest evils with which we have to 








the law, which requires the adoption of a series of 
books for every school; to be careful in selecting 
the best books and thus promote that aniformity of 
books in our schools which is indispensable to their 
success; and to guard against the frequent changes 
of books, which cause much unnecessary expense to 
parents and furnish a reason for much complaint. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. J. Remensnyver, 

J. H. Kuvaeg, 

Jon. K. Krewson. 





ANNULMENT AND RENEWAL OF TEACHERS’ CE*TI- 
FICATES. 


In preparing a report upon the subject assigned 
me, I have aimed to present as many practical sug- 
gestions as possible, in a style as brief and compre- 
hensive as Lam able. The subject is not one for 
rhetorical display. It is simply practical, and as 


‘such it should be treated. No premises ought to 


be taken which are not strictly true, and no conclu- 
sions drawn which are not warranted by experience ; 
for each resultarrived at in our deliberations, will 
become an active element in the administration of 
the School System, potent for good or evil. 

I am fally aware that upon questions pertaining 
to teachers’ certificates, many differences of opinion 
exist among the members of this body; and I am 
well assured that the policy which I am about to 
propose, will experience decided, perhaps bitter, op- 
position. But as I deem the object of our meeting 
together, to be a free and thorough discussion of all 
topics connected with our system of public instruc- 
tion, I shall speak plainly and fearlessly, asking no 
freedom which I will not cheerfully concede to oth- 
ers. 

The propriety of withdrawing the present perma- 
nent certificates, and requiring teachers at the dis- 
cretion of the County Superintendents to present 
themselves fur a re-examivation, may be inferred 
from two considerations ; 

1. These certificates are row held by many teach- 
ers who ure not justly entitled to licences of so high 
a character; and at the same time whose incompe- 
teney is not such as to justify the County Superin- 
tendent in annulling them, under the provision of the 
law conferring upon him that power. It may be 
asked how has so unfortunate 4 result been brought 
about? Who but the examiners themselves are to 
blame, if unworthy teachers have been permauently 
liceused? 1 answer that it matters but little in 
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the consideration of this question, what are the 
causes, or to whom the blame attaches. Doubtless, 
in many instances, errors of judgment were commit- 
ted by the examiners, but in most cases, these certi- 
ficates were granted with a full knowledge that the 
candidates did not possess all the qualifications re- 
quired. Most of these cases occurred during the 
first year of the present system, and are at!ributable 
to the defective character of the first temporary cer- 
tificates adopted by the department. The first con- 
vention which met at Harrisburg, discussed thor- 
oughly the form and style of teachers certificates, 
and adopted the distinction which at present exists 
of permanent and provisional. Two grades of tem- 


porary certificates were recommended, the lowest of 


which passed the teachers in Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, and in the elements of English Grammar, 
Geography and Arithmetic. The highest passed 
the teachers thoroughly in all these branches. 
Imperfect as this system was, the Department 
made it more so by dropping the intermediate cer- 
tificate, thereby depriving the Superintendents, who 


were to pass upon the qualifications of teachers, of 


the means of making any distinctions whatever, ex- 
cept those of permanent and provisional, The 
teacher who passes a satisfactory examination, so 
far as the branches of learning required were con- 
cerned, received a certificate no better than one 
whose qualifications were far inferior. This justly 
created serious dissatisfaction; and instead of 
prompting the poorly qualified teachers to improve 
themselves up to the standard of the good, tended 
to drag the good teachers down to the level of the 
poor. Superintendents sought some means of mak- 
ing just distinctions, and hence were impelled to 
grant the permanent certificate to many who, though 
possessed of sufficient learning, were yet destitute 
of that skill and experience in the “art of teaching,” 
which ought to be required of one who is pronounc- 
ed worthy to stand at the head of the profession. 

2. The style of this certificate is not such as a 
document of so high a character should possess,— 
And here I may be permitted to digress from the 
legitimate province of the report, so far as to give, 
incidentally, my views of the principles which should 
control the form and style of teachers’ certificates. 
In requiring teachers to pass an examination, and 
take a certificate of qualifications, two primary ob- 
jects are contemplated by the law. The first of 
these is to protect the system against imposition by 
the employment of incompetent teachers in the 
schools; the second to stimulate teachers to im- 
prove. Were the first the only consideration to be 
taken into the account, little ground for difference 
of opinion would exist. 

That certificates are a necessary element in the 
administration of the school system, all agree; that 
in the hands of an intelligent examiner they are an 
effectual safeguard to the system, none dispute ; and 
that in the hands of such an examiner almost any 
form of certificate will be an ample protection 
against imposition, is probably true. We must 
therefore look for the considerations which are to 
control the form and style of certificates, and the 
policy to be pursued, in the second object contem- 
plated—that of prompting teachers to improve.— 

‘o, effect this, certificates should be so graded as to 
indicate the different degrees of merit found among 
teachers. This may be done in three ways : 

1. By passing teachers for different periods of 
time, the length of which shall be governed by the 
thoroughness manifested in the examinations, 2. 
By passing them all for like periods, but granting 


certificates differing in style, corresponding to the 
degrees of merit. 3. By granting the same certifi- 
cate to all, but indicating the degrees of qualifica- 
tion in each branch by numbers, after the manner 
of the present provisional certificate. 

Perhaps a complete system will be found to com- 
bine all these modes. The law undoubtedly con. 
templates a permanent certificate for those teachers, 
who, by athorough preparation for their duties, lon 
experience, and earnest devotion to the cause of 
pepales education, are entitled to stand at the 

ead of the profession, Such teachers need no 
other stimulus than the natural fertility of their 
own hearts, to keep them up with the progress of 
the age. To such teachers, the granting of a pro- 
fessional certificate is but an act of simple justice. 
It is the public acknowledgment by the highest 
authority, of their standing as teachers, and as such 
will be a powerful incentive to others to exert them- 
selves to merit it. The style of this certificate 
should correspond to the dignity of the grade of 
teachers to which it applies. Small as the impor- 
tance of the mere matter of style may appear to 
some, it is nevertheless worthy of attention. In my 
humble opinion a change in the form and in some 
degree the substance of this document, should be in- 
troduced. 

In regard to the provisional certificates, I have 
no desire to change the principle embodied in them, 
of grading by numbers upon each branch. Indeed, 
I regard this feature of them to be the redeeming 
characteristic of the present system. I am convinced, 
however, that they should be graded also in respect 
to time and style. 1 would respectfully recommend 
the adoption of three grades, to be designated as 
first, second, and third classes of provisional certifi- 
cates, and good for one, two and three years respec- 
tively. Those teachers whose qualifications as 
shown by the numbers upon their certificates, ave- 
rage three, should receive a certificate of the third 
class, good for one year, and all applicants whose 
average is below that number, should be rejected.— 
Those averaging two should receive the second class, 
good for two years; and those averaging one, the 
first class, good for three years. In making the av- 
erage, the number upon teaching should not be ta- 
ken into the account, but should stand alone to in- 
dicate the progress of the teacher in the knowledge 
of his profession; it being understood, that when the 
average of the whole shall reach one, and the teach- 
er is able to add Algebra and Geometry, he shall 
then be passed permanently and receive the profes- 
sional certificate. 

This system, I am convinced, will, if adopted, 

resent powerful incentives to exertion, and will 
me a direct tendency to produce that uniformity 
so desirable in this branch of the administration of 
the school system. The public examination, instead 
of being an object of dread to teachers, will then be 
regarded as the means of improving their standing 
as members of the profession. The County Super- 
intendents will then have in their hands the means 
of operating upon the whole body of teachers in 
their respective counties, and of measuring definitely 
the results obtained, and thus of becoming, as they 
should be, the vitalizing principle of the system.— 
Teachers will vie with each other in their efforts to 
merit higher positions; all will feel that their 
standing in the profession is determined by merit 
only; and thus the idea of progression will be im- 
pressed, not merely, as now, in a theoretical, but in 
an eminently practical way. 





W. H. Armstrone. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
The establishment of properly classified and gra- 
ded schools in our cities and towns, has not only con- 
tributed in a remarkable degree to their efficiency, 
but has gradually changed the entire plan and 
method of instruction. ‘The division of labor, while 
it has lightened the burdens of the teacher, has pro- 
duced a corresponding concentration of effort. The 
formation of various grades in the schools has given 
rise to separate classes of teachers, whose attention, 
no longer divided and distracted by scholars of all 
and attainments, is directed to the accomplish- 
ment of a definite object, and whose highest ambition 
it is to excel in the particular department in which 
they are called to labor. The entire time and ener- 
ies of experienced and faithful teachers have thus 
n secured to the pupil in every stage of his pro- 
gress. Even in the primary department, the arrange- 
ment of the school room, the adaptation of school 
aparatus and furniture to the object intended, and 
the method of teaching—the result of years of ex- 
perience—have rendered the instruction of the 
smallest children a work of art, and given to it a dig- 
nity and importance before unknown. What was 
ouce a thankless task, assigned to the merest no- 
vice in the profession, now requires longexperience, 
and careful study to accomplish. 


While all this has been effected in the cities, the 
light thus shed abroad does but serve to lend deep- 
er gloom to the darkness in the rural districts. Here 
the improvements, which have entirely changed the 

stem of instruction elsewhere, are completely ex- 
claded. Under the present defective organization 
of the schools they can never be adopted. How- 
ever good in themselves, however they may tend 
to facilitate the progress of the pupil, they are all 
inoperative and ineffective in the country. To a 
great extent these improvements have originated in 
the graded schools, and are the offspring of the 
favorable circumstances there existing. fro adopt 
them in the rural districts, would demand more time 
and attention than the teacher could possibly bestow 
upon any one portion of his pupils, and require a 
more thorough classification than the circumstances 
will permit. Thus the doors are effectually closed 
to the great improvements of the day in the art of 
teaching, and to all the healthful influences which 
otherwise might be exerted to raise and elevate the 
character of the schools. 

Whatever may be said of the inefficiency and in- 
competency of teachers, the defects in school build- 
ings, furniture, &c., the great evil in every district 
is the want s Fical and systematic classification in 
the schools. However we may endeavor to raise the 
standard of the profession by bringing to the field 
laborers better qualified for the work—whatever re- 
liance we may place upon the well directed efforts 
of teachers or Gounty Superintendents—whatever 
improvements we may effect in school architecture 
or school furniture, the evil still exists, stares us in 
the face, and will prove the lion in the path, effectu- 
ally preventing any real permanent improvement in 
the condition of the schools. 


In many of the rural districts, good teachers have 
already accomplished al] that can be accomplished 
under the present defective organization ; and they 
must rest there, compelled to witness a complete 
change in the mode of instruction, without the pow- 
er to avail themselves of a single suggestion, to 
adopt a single plan which has rendered so efficient 
the labor of their more favored brethren. There are 
multitudes of accomplished teachers scattered thro’ 





the length and breadth of the State, men well read 
and well informed in the theory and practice of 
teaching. It is not want of knowledge on the sub- 
ject, but it is the utter impossibility of making that 
knowledge of any practical use in the task before 
them, which has paralysed their efforts. If we would 
give new life and energy to these teachers, if we 
would give efficiency to their labors, we must have 

led schools, in every district and township in the 
State. To the County Superintendeucy we must 
look as the great instrumentality in accomplishing 
the work. 

The task is difficult but not, as many suppose, im- 
possible. Like all reforms, for a time every attempt 
to classify the schools, especially where it involves 
any great departure from established custom, will be 
deemed an innovation and resisted accordingly. The 
people are wedded to old ways, however rough and 
crooked they may be. It is important, therefore, 
whatever plans may be pursued, that they should 
involve as little expense and create as little radica! 
change as possible. The plans themselves are of 
little consequence so that the object is attained. In 
many instances we must be satisfied with the day of 
small things, content if for a time we but partially 
succeed, looking forward to better things in the fu- 
ture. . In various localities the plans must be modi- 
fied to suit the peculiar disposition and habits of the 
people. If we would succeed, the means must be 
adapted to the circumstances. 

In boroughs where the feelings of the people are 
aroused and enlisted in behalfef popular education, 
and where they come up to the work with a liberal 
hand, the Union system may be recommended as 
combining many advantages. The plan consists 
simply in the erection of a building, in a central po- 
sition, of sufficient size to accommodate all the chil- 
dren in the district, containing separate school- 
rooms for the various grades of pupils. Besides 
affording facilities for a thorough classification of 
the school, the expense incurred is much less than 
in the support of separate schools. ‘Thus in a bo- 
rough containing four male schools and employing 
four male teachers, three of these teachers may be 
dispensed with on the union plan, and females sub- 
stituted at a reduced salary. Fuel too (where this 
is an object) will be found to cost much less. 

In the classification of schools of this character, 
to give efficiency to the system at least three grades 
will be necessary. The primary, including pupils 
in the alphabet, and first and second readers; the 
intermediate for those in the third and fourth read- 
ers, primary arithmetic and geography; and the 
grammar department for the more advanced scholars, 
Care should be taken to define the qualifications 
necessary for the removal of pupils from one grade 
or department to the other, and examinations should 
frequently occur in the presence of the Directors, and 
the progress of the pupil’s be carefully noted. The 
advanced department should in every case be placed 
in charge of the male teachers, who should be re- 
sponsible for the management and general arrange- 
ment of the entire school, and who should be called 
to assist the female teachers in special cases of dis- 
cipline. 

In boroughs where the people are unwilling to ir- 
cur the expenses attendant upon the erection of a 
new building, another plan may be adopted which, 
though less advantageous than theunion system, will 
accomplish to a great extent the object desired. In 
a locality where there are several school buildings, 
the most central may be taken for the advanced 
scholars, one or two more favorably located, for 
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the intermediate grade, and the remainder for pri- 
mary schools. Here too, female teachers may be 
employed to advantage in all but the advanced 
school. Promotions from one school to another 
should occur ouly after an examination in the pres- 
ence of the Board, and the course of study in each 
school should be carefully marked out and defined. 
Where there are but two schoo! buildings in a dis- 
trict, one may be appropriated to the primary and | 
lower classes of the intermediate grade and the 
other to the more advanced classes. 








children and yoath would linger with delight, and 
which they would leave with regret. 

It is very desirable that this should immediately 
be the case. But, it may be asked, is it advisable 
to expend the amount of money, which it would re- 
quire to bring about such a state of things, to raise 
which, it would be necessary to Jevy additional taxes? 
It is clear that these improvements should be made ; 
but it is not so clear that it would be advisable to 
tax the people too heavily; for what they pay in the 
shape of taxes, they do not generally pay with the 








In large towasbips, where the distance would) greatest cheerfulness. But our people are, for the 
render one classification of the schools for the entire| most part, generous and public spirited, and when 
district impossible, it might be suggested to the di-| their miads are properly directed to objects of pub- 
rectors to establish several schol div's'oi,—each di-) lic utility, will voluntarily contribute of the means 
vision for the purpose of classification, forming a) with which Heaven has blessed them, to promote 
kind of sub-district, containing its primary, interme-| these objects, and they frequently thus contribute 
diate and advanced schools, and comprising two or| with the greatest alacrity. 
thre2 school buildings situated in the same neighbor-| In almost every neighborhood, there are some be- 
hood. In each of these divisions but one meray nevolent persons who have a superabundance of 
teacher should be employed. Thus in a district con-| this world’s goods, who are willing to devote a por- 
taining nine separate schools there would be three| tion thereof to charitable and useful purposes, and 
school divisions, employing three male teachers and | who, if their attention were properly drawn to the 
six females. By this arrangement the expenses of |importance of improving the school buildings in 
tuition will be much Jess, while the schools will be) their district, and furnishing them with the requisite 
more efficiently conducted. | apparatus, could be induced to lend a helping hand 

The distance to the school house will be the great to aid in accomplishing so beneficent a purpose.— 
objection urged by the people to these plans. Many, There are many others who have not money to con- 
will refuse to send their little ones to a primary | tribute, but who nevertheless, have generous hearts 
school a mile away, while there is one of an interme-| and are eager to do all in their power to advance 
diate grade at their very door. In somecases these | the interests of education, and would undoubtedly 
objections will be almost insurmountable. If we can) devote a portion of their time and labor, when not 
but overcome prejudice, and so far reconcile con-| required in the prosecution of their business, 
tending interests as to secure forthe experiment a; Is it not worthy of suggestion, then, that all per- 
fuir trial, the increased efficiency of the schools will} sons in the vicinity of a school house, should be so- 
speedily overcome these objections, and bring the} licited to assemble occasionally and devote a day or 

eople to a cordial support of the measure. half a day in aiding, by their united labor, the direc- 

The task indeed is a difficult one, but the inte-| tors, in laying out, improving and aderning the 
rests involved are too great, and the benefit to be| grounds about their school house? It would cer- 
derived of too lasting a character, to permit us to) tainly be a pleasant recreation for them to meet oc- 
waver or hesitate in its accomplishment. So nnac- | casiovally, and vie with one another in promoting 
customed are the minds of the people generally to} an object of so great utility, not only to the cause 
liberal views on the subject of schools and school! of education, but to their own children who are to 
improvement, that not only will every plan for the | be edneated there. 
better classification of the Schools, have to be ex-| It would be well, if there could be awakened in 
plicitly stated and properly reasoned out, but actu-| every neighborhood, a desire among the inhabitants 
ally worked and lived out, and this frequently in the} to have the neatest, most commodious and best 
face of bitter opposition. While in every commu-| school house in the district. If this were the case, 
nity more or less of this same thaukless labor is to! voluntary contributions of money and labor would 
be done, the sooner it is undertaken, the object ex-| readily be made, which every board of directors 
plained, prejadice overcome, and the community} would most cheerfully accept. In promoting other 
aroused to the importance of the subject, the sooner! great and benevolent enterprises, voluntary associa- 
a cureer of true prosperity will commence. tions have effected much. If they can be generally 

R. N. Avery. | formed for the purposes above specified, and vigor- 
ously carried on for a few years, great and lasting 
VOLUNTARY EFFORTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF good will be accomplished. 

SCHOOL HOUSES & GROUNDS. |” Hence it is recommended to County Superinten- 

For advancing the great interests of popular edu-| dents, in their intercourse with directors, and in their 
cation, in addition to training a corps of thoroughly | addresses to citizens when on their tours of official 
educated, skilful and zealous teachers, it is import | duty, to lay this subject before them and endeavor 
ant that the places where instruction is given should | to arouse the minds of the people to the necessity 
be attractive to pupils, so that they shall resort to| and importance of forming, in every neighborhood 
them with pleasure. It would be of the utmost import-| where there is a school house, or where one is likely 
ance to our educational interests, if by any means,| to be erected, a voluntary association of the citizens 
every school house was properly constructed and| thereof for the purpose of improving their school 
comfortably and neatly furnished, not only with suit-| building, adorning the playground and furnishing all 
able desks ond seats and means of ventilation, but| needed apparatus, by meens of voluntary contribu- 
also with globes and other apparatus which are so| tions of money or labor; and to create,as far as prac- 
necessary to convey to the minds of the pupils clear! ticable, a generous rivalry in this respeet between 
and correct ideas of the various branches which they! the inhabitants, old and young, male and female, of 
are pursuing ; and also that the grounds about the} the different localities in their respective counties. 
house should be ample, tastefully laid out, andadorn-| All which is respectfully submitted. 
ed with shade trees, plants and flowers, where the! R. W. Sara. 
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